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Alaska’s Famed Inside Passage (See page 241) 


Directory of PSEA for 1939, Page 235 
















bos gentle, rhythmic chewing of gum helps 
increase the blood flow to your head. This 
tends to make you feel more wide awake and 
keener minded. And, at the same time, sweet, 
pleasant-tasting chewing gum supplies a quick 
pick-up of energy. That is why chewing gum 
helps keep you alert at your work . . . it is an 
aid in fighting fatigue and drowsiness. There’s 


a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 
University Research is basis of our advertising 


Four recognized factors toward Good Teeth are 
(1) Proper Nourishment, (2) The Dentist, (3) Clean 
Teeth and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 1-34 


- Pleasant, wholesome Chewing Gum 
helps keep you alert... 







&e 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 

















UNIVERSITY of PITTSBURGH 





Thirty-third Summer Sessions 
1939 


Regular Session 
Six Weeks—July 6-August 11 


Short Sessions 
Preliminary—June 5-June 16 
Pre-Two Weeks—June 19-June 30 
Post-Two Weeks—August 14-August 25 


also 











Evening Courses (six weeks)—Johnstown and 
Erie Branch Sessions—Lake and Marine Labo- 
ratories — Engineering Surveying Camp — 
Eight Weeks Science Courses — Training 
Course for Camp Counselors — Educational 
Conferences and Symposiums. 


For information, address 


The Director 

















Junior Business Plus Functional Arithmetic 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By Lloyd L. Jones 
A Junior Business Text 


1. That includes correlated functional arithmetic, 
handwriting, and vocabulary training. 


2. That explores the field of business, offers guid- 
ance, and develops all the social values of 
this rich subject. 


3. That makes the student aware of the business 
forces and business practices that affect his 
life from early youth to old age. 


4. That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocabu- 
lary level, and holds the student’s interest. 


5. That makes future commercial studies more 
meaningful, more effective, more valuable. 


6. That is supplemented by a teacher’s methods 
book, an optional workbook program, and 
modern tests that are impressive. 


* 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York-Chicago-San Francisco -Boston-Toronto-London-Sydney 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 15 


Educational advancement with unusual 
recreational opportunities. Graduate 
and undergraduate courses in Liberal 
Arts, Education, 
Business Adminis- 
tration and Engi- 
neering. Courses for 
elementary and 
high school 
teachers. Special 
work in Fine Arts, 
Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. 
School of Drama. 
Musical and dra- 
matic entertain- 
ments. Mountain 
and Lake excur- 
sions under Univer- 
sity direction. 


onfa ke 
Enrollment limited. 
Write for 


CHAMPLAIN 
Illustrated Bulletin C 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


BURLINGTON 











SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


of the 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 8 
Graduate and undergraduate courses in all 
phases of Education, and in all regular con- 
tent subjects. 
Special Educational Conference. 
Field Courses in Brazil at very low cost. 


For Catalogue, Address the Director 
Box 59, Bennett Hall 




















Carnegie Institute of Technology 


announces a new graduate curriculum for 


Teachers of Home Economics 


leading to the Master’s degree. This 
curriculum will be offered in the 
Summer Session. Subjects will be 
taught by members of the regular 
faculty. 


Other Summer Session Subjects for 
teachers include Music, Art, Drama, 
Sculpture, Printing, and professional 
courses in Education and Psy- 
chology 


SUMMER SESSION 1939 
June 23 to August 5 
For further information address 
Director of Summer Session 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


—SUMMER SESSIONS—1939 
More Than 450 Courses 


From one to 12 weeks of academic, voca- 
tional, or professional study. Credits to- 
ward certification or the baccalaureate 
or advanced degrees. Excellent faculty, 
supplemented by national authorities. 








INTER- 
SESSION 
June 13 to June 30 


MAIN 
SESSION 
July 3 to August 11 


POST- 
SESSION 
August 14 to September 1 

















Enjoy a summer of professional improvement in a stimulating, healthful 
mountain environment. Widely diversified recreational and entertain- 
ment programs. Expenses moderate for excellent living accommodations. 
New facilities for women including dormitories and activities building 
with swimming pool. WRITE NOW for information and catalogue. 


Director of Summer Sessions 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 




















_ Lebanon Valley College 
| Nineteenth Annual 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 19—July 28 
Liberal Arts—Education 
Science—Commerce—Music 


Demonstration School for Practice 
Teaching at Hershey, Pennsylvania 
For Information and Bulletin write to the 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
ANNVILLE, PA. 











BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


1939 SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 26 to August 4 


A well-selected program of courses in the lib 
eral arts. engineering, commerce and finance: 
and education, is offered for undergraduate and 
graduate students. ; 
Special program for administrative and super 
visory certificates. 

Leisure time and international affairs conter- 
ences, Parent Education School. 


For information write to the 


DIRECTOR, LEWISBURG, PA. 
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BEGINNING JUNE 26 
CLOSING AUGUST 5 


Teachers requiring cred- 
its for purpose of certifica- 
tion or who are candidates 
for degrees will find the 
program of courses in 
Temple University Sum- 
mer Sessions ideally 
adapted to their needs. 
Send for complete catalog 
and descriptive folder 
containing recreational 
interests. All classes com- 
mence June 26th and close 
August Sth. 


Address office of the Reg- 
istrar—Broad St. & Mont- 
gomery Ave., Philadelphia. 

















TEMPLE 
University 


PHILADELPHIA PENNA. 











Books for the New Social Studies Course 


Unit books for junior and senior 
high school, on vital social institu- 
tions . . . Over 50 districts in Pa. 
already using some of these units 

. Only $.60 each, net... A 
unit can be introduced for 20 stu- 
dents for $12.00 . Books can 
be passed on to other groups after 
4 to 6 weeks’ use. 


MONEY: What It Is and What 
It Does 


BANKING: How It Serves Us 
TAXES: Benefit and Burden 


THE CONSTITUTION: The 
Middle Way 





And for English, Enlarged Editions of 


New bindings in different colors 
...No grade titles on covers... 
New centers of interest in Third 
Year . . . Additional material rich 
in experience content . . . But the 
same remarkable program, sum- 
marized in Charts of Attainments. 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH 


by Simpson, Adams, 
Douglass, Fowler 


Grades 3-6—Grades 7, 8, 9 





NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue ~ New York, N. Y. 
Represented by DREW E. COURTNEY, 12 No. Westminster Ave., Greensburg, Pa. 











AT LAST—A Practical Musical Instrument—At a Minimum Cost 
Keys of C and B flat 
THE MELODY FLUTE 


Mail Order Price to Schools and School Children 50c 












2 





: C Flute 14 inches—B flat Flute 1514 inches 
Made of Stout Musical Instrument Brass Tubing—Nickel Plated—Practically In- 
destructible—Made in U.S.A.—Range over two Octaves—Standard Pitch—Excel- 
lent with Piano. C Flute preferred by Schools. 

Very practical for the beginner. Ideal for 
EASY to BLOW--EASY to PLAY Schools and Youth Organizations. Endorsed 
by Public Education Directors of Music, Supervisors and Teachers. Used in large numbers in Elemen- 


tary and High Schools, 4th grade and up. Affords a most simple way of making music and an attrac- 
tive means for study of rudiments. Instructor (43 pages) FREE with each flute. 


Postage and packing charges—Per Order—1 Flute 10c, 2 to 11 Flutes 20c, 12 or more, no charge. 
Details on request. Flute and Instructor sent to teachers on approval. 


MELODY FLUTE CO., Laurel, Maryland 
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Do they resist your efforts to 
teach them to speak and write 
effectively? 





HOUSANDS of teachers have found the Correct English Magazine 

helpful in stimulating a new interest in better speech and writ- 
ing. This magazine stresses the practical application of good English 
in its relation to poise and success in business and social life. 
Edited by Josephine Turck Baker, Ph.D., author of twelve texts 
on English, with an advisory board of eight prominent educators, 
Correct English gives practical supplementary instruction through 
apt quotations and authoritative rulings. 


Regular monthly departments include: 


Pronunciation of Names in the News 
Enriching Your Vocabulary 
Business Queries 

Improving Your Conversation 

Helps for the Student 

New Books and Authors 

Answers to Teachers’ Problems 
Technique and Tests 

and many articles on current usage. 


Help your pupils to a NEW INTEREST in 
better English! 


Subscribe NOW for one year of Correct English (Published monthly 
except July and August), $2.50. 


Special Introductory Offer 
Five Issues for $1.00 
If you will pin your remittance to this advertisement and thus save 


us the expense of bookkeeping, we will mail you an extra issue of 
Correct English FREE, making six copies in all. 


CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


549 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














DO YOU BELIEVE IN COOPERATION? 


to deal with groups and individuals, for cooperative educational sales work 
Excellent earnings with continuing income. Summer and full time. 


Write: Educational Supervisor, Box 535, Greensburg, Pa. 





We have openings for a number of Principals and teachers, who have ability 

















VERA RICHTER WATKINS 


Theatrical costumes for rent, why not rent 
the costumes for your next play. Costumes 
of finest materials to rent for less than 
you can make of paper or other material. 
Write for particulars, 718 Hepburn St., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 








INCREASE YOUR EARNINGS by selling im- 
portant item used in the public schools and 
widely advertised. If you call on or are 
connected with the schools in any way, 
you can earn large commissions. Can be 
earried as side line or sold in spare time. 
Fine opportunity for school employee. 
American School Service Company 
1600 E. 30th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


| Name 


| Address 
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FREE 


for Your Class 


THIS HEALTH PROJECT 
PROMOTES BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 











1@0@)hdS 


Pg 
MEDICAL FACTS TO HELP YOU | «iff 


4 FIGHT COUGHS AND coos # 


yt 





1 | CONTAINS: 1. Teacher's Manual on 


Colds. 2. Pupils’ Letter-Writing Proj- 
ect Sheets. 3. Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops for each pupil. 


Send today for this helpful material con- 

sisting of Teacher’s Manual which gives 

in clear, interesting language the latest 
| medical facts about colds and coughs 
| (32 pages). The little book also contains 
many fascinating illustrations. 

Accompanying the booklet are Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets for each of your 
pupils. These sheets show the child how 
to write a composition about colds and 
their prevention. 

Sample packages of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops—one for each child —will 
| also be sent to you. 

The coupon will bring you the entire 

Project FREE. Mail it today. 





| Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Please send me free complete Health Project in- 
cluding booklet “War on Colds’, Pupils’ Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets and samples of Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom. I teach........ pupils. P-9 

















“I DREAD BEING SICK 
WITHOUT 
EDUCATORS PROTECTION” 


“I can’t afford to stay home! I can’t 


afford to be away from school! I 
can’t afford the extra expenses and 
the loss of income! I should be 
Educators-protected—and I will. 
“T will do away with the awful wor- 
ries that these sniffles and this head- 
ache bring. I'll let Educators worry 
for me in the future. Then I'll be 
entitled to comforting, reassuring 
benefits for 


® Sickness 

® Accident 

® Hospitalization * 
® Quarantine 


“All this I'll get for only $15 to $30 a 
year. This sickness now may cost me 
twice as much or more!” 


Avoid the haunting worries of future 
misfortune. Fill out and mail the 
coupon today. 


*Educators pays 50% extra benefits for 8-16 weeks 
of hospitalization—up to $37.50 per week! 


gsociations 


tors joes si income 
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Name ee ee 
Adie 


City 


EDUCATORS 


MUTUAL A. & H. ASSOCIATION 





BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER, PA. 


417 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 











How to SEE TWICE AS MUCH 
on your trip to CALIFORNIA 


for little or no extra rail fare 


] “AS YOU can see from this 


map, Southern Pacific’s Four 
Scenic Routes all meet at the San 
Francisco World’s Fair. By going 
to San Francisco on one of these 
routes and returning on another, 
you see an entirely different part 
of the United States each way. You 
see twice as much of California 
and the West as you would by go- 
ing and returning on the same 
route—for little or no extra rail 
fare. Let me give you an example. 
















“ . 
9 GO, for example, on South- 


ern Pacific’s Golden State 
Route through E] Paso (side trip to 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park), 
Southern Arizona and Los Angeles. 
Or take our Sunset Route via New 
Orleans and the Old South. 





3 “SEE THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION on Treasure Island in the 


middle of San Francisco Bay, the most beautiful world’s fair in all history, with magnifi- 
cent views of the two largest bridges ever built. On this magic island you'll enjoy the fun and 
excitement of a trip to the Orient, the South Sea Islands, Hawaii, South America, Australia and 
dozens of other foreign lands. You'll have the time of your life. 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 
SAN FRANCISCO - July 2 to 6 


4 “RETURN, as a suggestion, on 

our Shasta Route through the 
evergreen Pacific Northwest, or our 
direct Overland Route. 

“From most eastern and midwest- 
ern places, such a ‘go one way, return 
another’ Southern Pacific ticket costs 
you not 1¢ more rail fare than a trip 
straight to California and back on the 
same route. Yet you actually see twice 
as much!” 


Southern 
Pacific 


THE WEST'S GREATEST 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 











5 MAIL THIS COUPON today and we will 


send you free booklets describing the San 
Francisco World’s Fair and our Four Scenic 
Routes. Address O. P. Bartlett, Dept. SM-3, 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Name 
Address 


City tS 
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New and Important 


DAILY-LIFE ENGLISH 
SENIOR SERIES 


JOHNSON-McGREGOR-LYMAN: English Expression 
(first year) 


JOHNSON-BESSEY-LYMAN: The English Workshop 


(second year) 


Books that will catch and hold the high-school student’s interest. Be- 
cause they center attention on his use of English in hundreds of fas- 
cinating activities close to his life. Because their guidance and illustrative 
material is fresh, simple, arresting. Because they correlate English with 
other school subjects. Because they really help the student to develop 
the mental processes essential to intelligent speaking, writing, reading, 
and listening. See them! Full descriptive circular +665. 





70 Fifth GINN AND COMPANY new York 
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You can prevent reading difficultzes— 


By building backgrounds of experience 

By emphasizing reading readiness 

By presenting basal material that is not too difficult for the slow pupils and 
supplementary material not too easy for the superior pupils. 


THE UNIT-ACTIVITY READING PROGRAM 


by just such step-by-step procedures is designed to prevent reading difficulties. 
We shall be happy to send the Unit-Activity Reading Program Comprehensive 
Circular No. 7-1-38, and The Diagnosis, Remedy, and Prevention of Reading 
Difficulties pamphlet upon request. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East Seventeenth Street, New York, New York 
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Cooperation With President and 
PSEA Headquarters 


THOMAS FRANCIS 
President, PSEA, Scranton 


HE President of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
T ciation is an executive chosen by the duly elected dele- 
gates from the various local branches of the Association 
throughout the State. According to the constitution, the 
President of the PSEA is also President of the House of 
Delegates and also chief officer of the Executive Council. 
In his capacity as President of the House of Delegates, he 
assists in the initiation of general policies and in the prep- 
aration and adoption of plans of the Association; in his 
capacity as chief officer of the Executive Council, he assists 
in executing the plans and policies formulated by the House 
of Delegates. As a matter of fact, the President is expected 
to assume the leadership for every ac- 


The lack of cooperation on the part of many members of 
the Association with their officers has, in my opinion, been 
due in a large measure to the failure to realize how much 
their own welfare and professional status depend upon the 
services rendered by these unselfish persons. 


If there is any one weakness in our Association, I think 
it is the failure to make the general rank and file conscious 
of their membership in the Association. Case after case 
is known where teachers have paid membership dues with- 
out knowing for what they were paying or what organiza- 
tion they were joining. This lack of interest cannot be 
placed solely upon the shoulders of the 





tivity coming within the scope of the 
Association. Many are the responsibil- 
ities and duties, not written in the con- 
stitution, he is expected to assume during 
the year he is in office. 

There is no organization, comparable 
in size with the PSEA, which expects 
more of a lay president. Many organi- 
zations much smaller than ours, and 
some within our own State, have paid 
Presidents whose responsibilities are neg- 
ligible in comparison with those of the 
chief executive of our Association. For 
information on this paper, I asked our 
present President a few questions con- 
cerning his work for the Association 
during the past year. His modesty made 
him reluctant to give out anything for 








President and the other State officers of 
the Association, for all are agreed that 
there has been a conscious effort made 
by the present and former Presidents, 
together with Headquarters’ Staff and the 
Executive Council, to keep the member- 
ship informed about the activities of the 
Association. A large part of the blame 
for this condition can be placed upon 
those in a position of leadership in the 
field. I refer primarily to the conven- 
tion district presidents and the presi- 
dents and secretaries of the local 
branches. Far too many accept these 
offices but neglect to assume the respon- 
sibilities that go with them. There are 
examples within the State where Presi- 
dents of local branches have not called 








publication. After much pleading, he 
did give me a partial report of his many 
activities in the interest of PSEA. Let me read to you a 
few of them: 

Number of meetings attended at Harrisburg 30 


Number of meetings attended elsewhere ... 40 
Number of miles travelled .............. 15,000 
Number of speeches delivered ........... 50 
Number of articles published ........... 15 
Number of luncheons and dinners attended 33 
Number of letters personally dictated and 

GOR CNN oh ola ih orci ot area ara tora eal ae atts 800 
Number of letters approved and signed ... 1,500 
Number of telegrams personally sent ..... 50 
Number of meetings at which he presided . 35 
Number of hours of time devoted to PSEA —2,000 


One can see at a glance that our Association expects the 
expenditure of a great deal of time and-energy from the 
President. The remarkable thing to me is that we have been 
so fortunate in securing the caliber of men and women to 
serve so magnanimously in this office. Further, I do not 
believe that any man or woman, knowing the obligations, 
responsibilities, and duties, would ever aspire to, or con- 
sent to serve in this office if he or she did not believe that 
the burden would be lightened somewhat by the interested 
Cooperation of the general rank and file of the members 
in this organization. 


* Address before Assembly of Convention Districts, December 28, 1938. 


THOMAS FRANCIS 
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a meeting during the entire year; and 
many instances where the meetings that 
have been called have been hurry-up affairs, held at times 
when teachers were on edge to get out and be rid of every- 
thing connected with the name of PSEA. 

This is not a healthy condition for any organization, for 
the total strength of this Association is measured by the sum 
total of the influences each and every individual member 
brings to it. The potency of the PSEA lies not in the num- 
ber of members it has, but in its active, instructed, par- 
ticipating membership. 

I would not leave the impression that all local branches 
are as inactive as the examples I have given. If this were 
so, our Association would have long since passed over to 
the scrap heap of well-intentioned endeavors. There are 
many places where regular meetings are held and where 
objectives, policies, and plans of the Association are dis- 
cussed and criticized. When delegates from these local 
branches attend the sessions of the House of Delegates, 
they come informed and instructed as to the sentiments of 
the rank and file of the membership. It is the sentiment 
of these strong local branches, expressed through their dele- 
gates, that usually is woven into the plans and policies of 
the Association. It has been demonstrated time and again 
that strong association-conscious leadership in the local 
branches has changed the complexion of membership from 
a languid, uninterested, purposeless group into an eager, 
vigorous, and purposeful organization. 
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The kind of cooperation the President of this Association 
needs is the cooperation which will come from the member- 
ship of district and local branches that are alive; that know 
the objectives of the PSEA; that are willing to assume their 
share in the conduct of the affairs of the Association. 

The President should not be expected to assume the role 
of a kindergarten teacher in explaining his reasons for urg- 
ing action by the membership for the accomplishment of 
the objectives of the Association. The membership should 
be attuned to the policies and plans of the Association and 
be ready to back up the President in his efforts’to execute 
these policies. 

What we need, then, is a vigorous campaign to enlist 
the support of virile leadership in the Convention Districts 
and Local Branches, and a united effort to make every mem- 
ber of the PSEA conscious of his membership. This, in my 
opinion, would promote cooperation not only with the 
President but also with PSEA Headquarters. With a par- 
ticipating membership in the Association, the pressure each 
year for continued enrolment would be decreased because 
each person would consider himself a member of the PSEA, 
not a yearly joiner. 

Perhaps one of the chief reasons for the inactivity in cer- 
tain local branches in past years has been the constant fear 
on the part of teachers that any demonstration contrary to 
the wishes of the local school board would be punishable 
by dismissal. The present tenure of teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania should eliminate this cause of fear. Among the 
States of the Union, the teachers of Pennsylvania hold an 
enviable position in regard to tenure. With proper organi- 
zation and with the right kind of cooperation, this posi- 
tion of security can be held. -There has been no time in 
the history of our Association when greater cooperation was 
needed than at present. Anyone familiar with news that 
now and then percolates from the headquarters of groups 
not in sympathy with the present tenure law knows that 
there will be introduced in the next Legislature much that 


will aim to change the present features of the law. The’ 


Legislators usually are guided in their actions by what 
seems to be the popular will. Our officers in the Associa- 
tion will be on guard, but their activity alone will not pre- 
vent the passage of destructive legislation. The rank and 
file of teachers and administrators must become active in 
endeavoring to mould public opinion in favor of their cause. 
We may depend upon the fact that the forces opposed to 
present favorable legislation are already marshalling public 
opinion to look with favor on their policies. 

In my opinion, the united efforts of 60,000 teachers, 
knowing their cause to be just, could mould public opinion 
in this Commonwealth as no other body or organization 
Not only must teachers become active in defending their 
security under tenure, but more and more must they seek 
to advance the welfare of childhood through better legis- 
lation and community cooperation. The members of our 
Association must become interpreters of the high ideals and 
principles that have been set for our Association in Penn- 
sylvania. There is nothing in the purposes of the PSEA 
of which we need be ashamed. We are banded together 
primarily “to promote the general educational welfare of 
the State, to protect and advance the interests of our mem- 
bers, to foster professional zeal, to establish and maintain 
helpful, friendly relationships.’”” What legislation we have 
sponsored basically has tended toward welfare of childhood 
in the Commonwealth, tenure not excluded. 

This assembly of Presidents of Convention Districts and 
Local Branches should be the beginning of a new type of 
cooperation between the President of this Association, the 
Headquarters’ staff, and the leaders who are out on the 
firing line. The problems of the local teachers should be- 
come the problems of the local president. The problems 
of the local branches should become the problems of the 
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district president. The problems of the several districts 
should receive the attention of the State President. 

It should be possible for Headquarters of PSEA to have 
in every district and in every local branch dependable con- 
tacts where, when speedy action is desired, a call by letter 
or telegram will bring immediate results. It would seem 
that strong local branches with definite leadership would 
make this kind of cooperation possible. Naturally, such 
leadership would be expected from the presidents of each 
local branch and the presidents of each convention district. 
Many presidents of local branches have demonstrated the 
type of leadership I have here attempted to suggest. 

The democratic character of PSEA makes it imperative 
for the president of the local branch to see that his group 
shall carry on in a democratic fashion. He should not 
consider himself in a one-man job. The failure of some 
local branches has, in many instances, been due to the as- 
sumption by the president of all the activities expected from 
the local association. 

If we are to have a participating membership, the presi- 
dents of the local branches and the presidents of the con- 
vention districts must surround themselves with many com- 
mittees which must act as advisory bodies in the conduct 
of the affairs of the Association. The many interesting 
activities connected with the work of the Association would 
provide a definite job for almost every member of the local 
branch. Interest through participation is the most valuable 
asset in any group. The program formulated by the House 
of Delegates of the PSEA could well be taken each year as 
a working schedule. This, together with an attempt to 
promote a greater local interest in education, would keep 
any local branch busy during the entire school year. 

There are here today representatives from every part of 
the Commonwealth. We are proud to be identified with 
an Association such as the PSEA. We want our Association 
to be backed up by a strong, conscious, and participating 
membership. Most of us represent the leadership in con- 
vention districts and local branches of the Association. 
Would it not be an opportune time for us to here highly 
resolve that our leadership shall contribute toward a greater 
cooperation, a stronger, more conscious, and more actively 
participating membership, and, finally, toward a profes- 
sional status recognized as such because we stand for ideals 
and higher standards of professional service; that we further 
resolve to give to the President and to the Headquarters’ 
Staff of the PSEA our earnest and sincere cooperation. 





Essay Contest on Petroleum 


HE Independent Petroleum Association of America will 
award one prize of $1,000 and 18 state prizes of $100 
each to senior students who are this year completing their 
work .in accredited high schools, it is announced by Charles 
F. Roeser, Fort Worth, Tex., president of the association. 
The awards are to be made for the best essays on the sub- 
ject: “What Oil and Gas Have Done for My Community.” 
Announcement of the contest is being made to superin- 
tendents of schools in the states of Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Montana, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
The Grand Award, $1,000, will go to the student ad- 
judged by the Committee on Award to have submitted the 
best essay. The $100 prize will be given to the writers of 
the best essays from the 18 states, one prize to each state 
including that from which the Grand Award comes. 
With the announcement to school superintendents, rules 
of the contest and full particulars have been included. Ad- 
ditional copies, it was explained, will be sent upon request. 
The address of the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America is 704 Thompson Building, Tulsa, Okla. 
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What May Social Studies Expect 


from Mathematics? 


R. E. HEIGES 


Department of Social Studies, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


IVILIZATION has advanced when succeeding genera- 
* tions have been taught what was known already. 
Generations long since gone have laid the ground work, 
discovered the tools and the best way of applying them. 
This is true in all fields of endeavor. Undoubtedly, the 
first stones of our structure have been arranged and the 
present generation is ready and able to erect another layer 
of culture. One generation is dependent on the preceding 
one for its advance. 

Contemporary fields of learning are in much the same 
relation to each other. One cannot advance in one field 
unless the other has made its knowledge felt. The second 
field must have performed its duty in instructing the student. 
Thus it is in the field of government and history as taught 
in college, that many mathematical processes should be taken 
for granted as within the view and understanding of the 
student. 

What should a college instructor expect his students to 
Are we in 
the social studies, and particularly in the subjects men- 
tioned, assuming too much from this direction? With this 
question in mind we proceed to mention points where 
processes and terms of a mathematical nature raise them- 
selves in a few college courses. Often these points are 
more than apparitions, they are actually numbing to any 
further understanding by the pupil. 


What Is a Majority? 


When the voters make their decisions at the polls of 
the country, or when the legislator casts his vote in legis- 
lative halls, the question arises, “Who has a majority?” 
Although it is probably true that the concept of majority 
tule is of social origin, nevertheless, the counting of votes 
is undoubtedly a substitution of the counting of heads for 
the breaking of heads. This does not lessen the fact that 
a majority is one over half. Do all students know this? 
Should they be able to determine it for a given group? 

Confusion often arises when a plurality is mentioned in 
the same breath with a majority. The complexity of our 
electoral system makes such a distinction necessary. Indeed, 
such an understanding is essential to the study of our elec- 
toral system in the South, where the plurality of the 
“primary” is usually more important than is the “majority” 
of the general election itself. 

At the Constitutional Convention in 1787 the delegates 
were confronted with the fact of negroes in the South. 
Should they be counted for purposes of representation ? 
The South said “Yes,” the North “No.” Should the 
negroes be counted for tax purposes? The sections re- 
versed their answers this time. The compromise was that in 
each instance the negroes should be counted as three-fifths. 
If numbers illustrative of the population at the time are 
given, should the student be able to determine the results 
in each instance? These examples appear to be dealing 
with the use of simple fractions. 


Proportion and Ratio 


There is no doubt in the writer’s mind as to the process 
that is the greatest mathematical hazard to the novice in 
applying mathematics to history and government. It is 
Proportion. Ask him to explain how the number of 
representatives for each state is determined. Give him the 


requisite figures and he is lost. Should the student be able 
to know what facts he will need to determine the number 
of persons for which each representative is to speak? My 
answer is that he should. He should know he would need 
the total population of the country according to the census, 
and that there are 435 representatives in Congress. Beyond 
this it is merely a question of long division. 

Ratio and proportion are another combination that is 
difficult to operate in the field of social studies. Problems 
arise when immigration quotas are to be filled. Each 
country is entitled to that proportion of 150,000 immigrants 
as determined by the ratio of the number of persons whose 
origin was from that country and the total population of 
the United States in 1920. Taking Ireland as an example 
and expressing the problem in a mathematical formula it 
would be, 12,579,563 : 105,710,620 : : x : 150,000. Then 
x would equal 17,853. In other words, there were 12,579,- 
563 persons of Irish ancestry here in 1920 when the popula- 
tion was 105,710,620. x is the number of Irish to be ad- 
mitted when the quota is 150,000 immigrants a year. The 
actual number comes to 17,853. What could a high school 
pupil do with such a problem when he is a senior? 

Another item of our history, related to foreign countries, 
comes from the near-forgotten Washington Disarmament 
Conference of 1922 when the leading naval powers agreed 
to limit the tonnage of their capital ships to a 5-5-3 ratio. 
The respective countries were the United States, England, 
and Japan. If the tonnage were indicated for one of these 
countries, should the student be able to complete the pro- 
portion suggested by the above ratio? The United States 
was allowed approximately 500,000 tons in capital ships; 
how many tons were allowed to Japan? 

All history related to financial problems seems to require 
overtime. When one meets the period dealing with the 
silver question it is mecessary to be acquainted with the 
meaning of the expression, 16 to 1, as representing the 
relation between the metals, gold and silver. It may rep- 
resent either, (1) the different values of equal weights of 
metals, or (2) the different weights of metals of equal 
value. If the value of metals changes from year to year, 
what is the effect on the ratio as expressed above? Thirty- 
five dollars an ounce is paid for gold today; for silver the 
price continued in January, 1939, and good until June 30, 
1939, is 64.64 cents a troy ounce. What is the ratio today? 
Is this a legitimate problem? Students raise it every year. 

Ratio and proportion constantly confront the student. 
It may be as simple as some map-making and location work. 
It may be as mechanical as a graph drawn from a table of 
figures in the Census Abstract. It may be as complex as 
the single transferable vote system of proportional repre- 
sentation. This latter system is the one used for years in 
choosing officials in Cincinnati and other cities and has just 
recently been adopted and operated in New York City. 
What information in this area has the social studies in- 
structor a right to expect from his charges? 

A brief survey of tariff history will bring the reader in 
contact with the ad valorem duty. This duty is figured on 
a percentage basis. What would happen to a given ad 
valorem duty should Congress thereafter decree a flat rate 
decrease of ten per cent? Will this be too far removed 
from the working knowledge of the individual who has 
nassed through high school ? 
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Interest on Debts 


Governments and individuals alike have debts to meet. 
While they are meeting them, the interest adds to the 
eventual burden that is laid on the payer. That interest 
is a considerable factor in the budget of many governmental 
Organizations must be recognized. Could a question be 
asked, “‘How may interest payments be lowered without 
lowering the principal of a debt?” Or, should the college 
entrant know how or why the statement is true in the 
President’s message of January 4, 1939, namely, “Despite 
our Federal Government expenditures the entire debt of our 
national economic system, public and private together, is no 
larger today than it was in 1929, and the interest thereon 
is far less than it was in 1929?” These appear to be very 
simple questions and are, but in social studies the individual 
so often feels he is so far divorced from mathematics that 
he does not put to use the elementary information which 
he has. 

What is the difference between an absolute and relative 
change in the composition of the population of the United 
States? That the total negro population of the United States 
has increased since 1860 is true. That the percentage of 
the population that is megro has decreased since 1860 is 
also true. Which is absolute and which is relative? Should 
the student know? 


Bring a group of college people in contact with the theory 
of Malthus concerning population and a problem is faced. 
The idea involved is that the population tends to exceed 
its food supply. This is expressed roughly by stating that 
the belief of Malthus was that the population increased as 
a geometric progression while the food supply tended to 
increase as an arithmetic progression. 

The study of elections leads us to consider straw votes. 
A magazine attained large circulation with straw-balloting 
as the great attraction. The American Institute of Public 
Opinion and The Fortune Survey are continuing forms of 
this practice. What are the principles on which these 
organizations operate? Mere proportion is at work again. 

Do not misunderstand me. The problems suggested are 
not ends in themselves. Social studies instructors are not 
attempting to teach mathematics. These questions arise in 
trying to understand some movement or some trend. Every 
one of the suggestions made in this article has presented 
itself in a college class within the last 12 months. Some- 
thing has had to be done with these problems by the in- 
structor. As a teacher of the general processes in mathe- 
matics failure has probably been the result. More is hoped 
for in the application made in each case. If the mathematics 
instruction does not include most of these processes, may we 
paraphrase a famous plea and say, “Come over into the 
social studies and help us.” 


Muscular Movement Handwriting and 
the New Curriculum 


Daisy G. ALLEN, Supervisor of Penmanship, Connellsville 
Public Schools, Connellsville, Pa. 


HE curriculum is just now coming in for a great deal 
T of attention. My question for discussion is, ‘How is 
handwriting, and particularly muscular movement hand- 
writing going to measure up to the new standards of the 
curriculum makers, both as regards its presence there at all, 
the time to be devoted to it, and the need for special 
supervision ?”” 

Does handwriting take hold of the child’s impulses and 
utilize them so that the child is carried to a higher plane 
of perception and judgment, and equipped with more effi- 
cient habits and increased control of powers of action? 
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Does penmanship teaching ever absorb young children to 
such an extent that they forget they are learning? Does it 
present some difficulty and yet some prospect of a suc. 
cessful issue? Is it within the child’s native capacity for 
performing certain acts? Does the activity itself furnish 
its own drive? In a word, apart from the skill attained 
in writing as a useful act, does the subject matter itself tend 
to good learning? 

You are as ready as I to give an answer to these ques- 
tions and to state where if ever these principles are violated 
in teaching handwriting today. But you will readily note 
that theoretically the plan of instruction of muscular move- 
ment handwriting seems to measure up pretty well to these 
requirements, particularly in regard to young children. 
However, I am going to bring up a few objections that are 
commonly put forward and judge them in the light of 
these propositions. The objections are these: 

Muscular movement handwriting is beyond the capacities 
of pupils, especially in the lower grades. 

It takes too long to learn, and too much time is devoted 
to it in school. 

It becomes more or less of a mania with some pupils and 
teachers, and they spend time they should be devoting to 
other subjects to practicing penmanship. 

The best way to reply to the first of these objections is 
to tell exactly what is required of pupils, and especially of 
beginners. The process, when analyzed in this way, be- 
comes so simple, and the degree of muscular co-ordination 
required in the early grades so slight that no objector who 
is sincere can fail to be convinced. 

For objection No. 2, get the facts. Find out how much 
time is being devoted to penmanship in your school. See 
what results are being achieved. If muscular movement 
gets results, better give it a reasonable amount of time. No 
other method ever gave sure, constant progress. Muscular 
movement properly taught and correlated always does. 

It is this matter of correlation from which a great many 
objections spring. But failure to insist on muscular move- 
ment outside the writing lesson not only helps destroy the 
good habits that the lesson has developed, but destroys 
also the additional value given the writing lesson when the 
child realizes that his progress is actuated by the lesson and 
shows in his other written work. Let us be sure of our- 
selves, then, and let us not relent in our demand for this 
correlation. 

In regard to objection No. 3, there is no doubt that, in 
some schools, and with some teachers, and with a few 
pupils in almost every school, the emphasis placed on hand- 
writing is out of all proportion to the importance of the 
subject. Teachers need not become so enthusiastic that they 
lose sight of the fact that writing is primarily a subject for 
correlation, that in life it is always correlated with some 
other activity, and that there is very little to gain and a 
great deal to lose in the reaction that may be expected of 
those connected with the schools. It is not necessary to 
encroach on any other subject. Penmanship exhibits and 
other special work in connection with the subject are carried 
on without infringing on the sphere of any other teacher. 

From time to time you will be confronted with objectors 
who will present such questions as these: Does anybody 
write by hand nowadays? Why not teach typing instead 
of penmanship? To these objectors let your reply be, 
“Wait and see.” There are still ten times as many fountain 
pens manufactured and sold as typewriters, and many thou- 
sand times as many steel pens. Besides, typewriters are 
still somewhat cumbersome and expensive, still somewhat 
noisy and inclined to get out of order, and it is still enor- 
mously convenient to be able to write a swift, tireless, legible 

(Turn to page 248) 
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Directory—Pennsylvania State Education 


Pres, Thomas Francis, Scranton 

First Vice-Pres., J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
Second Vice-Pres., N. R. Casillo, New Castle 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Lester K. Ade, Harris- 


urg 
Treas., Walter L. Philips, West Chester 
Executive Sec. and Editor, Harvey E. Gayman, 
Harrisburg 
Asst. Executive Sec. and Director of Research,— 
Asst. Editor, M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg 
Sec., Margaret E. Hassler, Harrisburg 
Asst. to Director of Research, Emilie K. Keener, 
Harrisburg 


Representatives of Convention Dis- 
tricts on Executive Council 
Central—J. EE. Nancarrow, Administrator, Wil- 

liamsport 
Eastern—Edwin D. Clauss, Classroom Teacher, 
Allentown 
Midwestern—Helen A. 
Teacher, New Castle 
Northeastern—Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Classroom 
Teacher, Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern—Willis EE. Pratt, 


Maxwell, Classroom 


Administrator, 
Erie pai 
Southeastern—Walter R. Douthett, Administrator, 


arby 
Blanche Foster, Classroom Teacher, Phila- 
elphia 
pg Maclay Kelley, Classroom Teacher, 
Mechanicsburg 
Western—Harriet W. Morgan, Classroom Teacher, 
Pittsburgh 
H. V. Herlinger, Administrator, Mt. Lebanon, 
Pittsburgh 


Departments 
. Administration 
Pres., A. E. Bacon, Wilkes-Barre 
Vice-Pres., R. Lloyd Jones, Shinglehouse 
Sec., Ira Y. Baker, Gettysburg 
. Classroom Teachers in Elementary Edu- 
cation 
Pres., Sarah E. Crowell, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Helen A. Maxwell, New Castle 
Sec., Willis A. Baum, Kittanning 
. Classroom Teachers in Secondary Edu- 
cation 
Pres., Willard M. Stevens, Mount Pleasant 
Vice-Pres., Hobart D. Heisler, Easton 
Sec., Wilhelmine E. Hummel, Philadelphia 
. Higher Education 
Pres., Frederick G. Henke, Meadville 
Vice-Pres., Bruce V. Moore, State College 
Sec., Clarence L. McKelvie, West Chester 
5. Vocations and Arts 
Pres., Jerry Allen, Scotland 
Vice-Pres., Wayne B. Rentschler, Lampeter 
Sec., Francis J. Hathy, Lancaster 
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Administration Sections 
1, County Superintendence 
Pres., Carl G. Leech, Media 
Vice-Pres., Frank Watson, Tionesta 
Sec., Ira Y. Baker, Gettysburg 
2. District Superintendence 
Pres., Walter R. Douthett, Darby 
Vice-Pres., C. Herman Grose, Erie 
Sec., S. Todd Perley, Avalon 
. Supervising Principals 
Pres., Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
Vice-Pres., Raymond T. Barner, California 
Sec., J. Milton Rossing, Glenolden 
Secondary School Principals 
Pres., G. W. Lefever, Gettysburg 
Vice-Pres., J. Ernest Wagner, Johnstown 
Sec., J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 
. Elementary School Principals 
Pres., Reinhold W. Goll, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., D. J. Mahoney, Wilkes-Barre 
Sec., Anna Williamson, Wilkinsburg 


Classroom Teachers in. Elementary 
Education Sections 

1, Rural School 
Pres., Willis A. Baum, Kittanning 
Vice-Pres., Harry E. Wenrick, Gratz 
Sec., Marjorie McAlla, Clifford 

2. Atypical Children 
Pres., Sarah _E. Crowell, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Dorothy M. Warner, Chester 
Sec.-Treas., Mary Berger, Chambersburg 

3. Kindergarten-Primary 
Pres., Victoria Lyles, York 
Vice-Pres., Margaret Davis, Altoona 
Sec., Pearl Hockenberry, New Castle 

4. All Elementary Field Subject Matter 
Pres., Helen A. Maxwell, New Castle 
Vice-Pres., Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., Phila- 

delphia 

Sec., Mary Staller, Berkshire Heights 
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Classroom Teachers in Secondary 
Education Sections 


1. Rural School 
Pres., Byron Nicholson, Imperial 
Vice-Pres., Mark Burgess, Hazelhurst 
Sec., Florence Finn, Harbor Creek 
2. Junior High School Subject Matter 
Pres., Helen L. Miller, York 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Margaret S. Peters, Forest 
Hills, Wilkinsburg 
Sec., J. Kenneth Christman, Wernersville 
Senior High School Subject Matter 
Pres., Mark Burkhart, Carlisle 
Vice-Pres., Juanita M. Downes, Elkins Park 
Sec., Nelson Addleman, Mt. Pleasant 


ad 


Higher Education Sections 


1. College and University 
Pres., R. H. Rivenburg, Lewisburg 
Vice-Pres., M. R. Trabue, State College 
Sec., Thomas M. Gilland, California 

2. College Teachers of Education 
Pres., Paul M. Walter, California 
Vice-Pres., J. S. Butterweck, Philadelphia 
Sec., Clarence L. McKelvie, West Chester 


Vocations and Arts Sections 


1. Music 
Pres., Maurice Taylor, Montrose 
Vice-Pres., Edward Hallstead, California 
Sec., George A. Bryan, Carnegie 


Pres., Merrill Young, Norristown . 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Sara F. Crumb, Philadelphia 
Sec., Angus H. Douple, Hershey 
3. Industrial Education 
Pres., Dean W. Connor, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Lester L. Fehr, Beaver Falls 
Sec., Robert T. Stoner, Hershey 
School Nursing and Home Visitors 
Pres., Mildred S. Coyle, Easton 
Vice-Pres., Austin Miller, Harrisburg 
Sec., Mrs. Sarah S. Stanton, West Reading 
5. Library 
Pres., Genevieve Geiger, Upper Darby 
Vice-Pres., Ruth May Koons, Harrisburg 
Sec., Esther Shields, Chestnut Hill, Phila. 
Treas., Thelma Klugh, Harrisburg 
6. Business Education 
Pres... Paul Swank, Trevorton 
Vice-Pres., J. L. Hoover, Altoona 
Sec., Elizabeth H. Gintzer, Harrisburg 
Treas., K. Ezra Bucher, Mechanicsburg 
7. Health Education 
Pres., Minerva Stern, Kutztown 
Vice-Pres., E. H. Zeigler, Hegins 
Sec., Janet Byrnes, Boyertown 
8. Home Economics 
Pres., Helen A. Mackey, Norristown 
Sec., Pauline A. Weaver, West Chester 
9. Agriculture 
Pres., Ray E. Seamens, Greensburg 
Vice-Pres., Russel A. Strang, Kittanning 
Sec., George E. Baker, Hickory 


= 
. 


Round Tables 

1. Council on Educational Method 
Pres., Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Kutztown 
Vice-Pres., N. W. Newsom, Philadelphia 
Sec., R. G. Wallick, Upper Darby 

2. English 
Pres., J. C. Keller, California 
Vice-Pres., Ruth Lee Deavor, Harrisburg 
Sec., Elizabeth Ledwidge, Pittsburgh 
Treas., A. B. Herr, Narberth 

3. Latin and Greek 
Pres., Frank W. Bingaman, Reading 
Vice-Pres., Catharine Lobach, Abington 
Sec., Della Vance, Pittsburgh 

4. Mathematics 
Pres., Edward E. Knauss, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Herbert S. Sheetz, Altoona 
Sec., David L. Hoffman, Reading 

5. Modern Language 
Pres., Anna E. Shumway, Bryn Mawr 
Vice-Pres., Lloyd L. Stutzman, Mt. Penn 
Sec., Elsie I. Jamieson, Philadelphia 

6. Penmanship 
Pres., Theodore Minster, Greensburg 
Vice-Pres., Agnes A. Silvany, Wilkes-Barre 
Sec., Guy T. Johns, Greensburg 

7. Pa. Council of Geography Teachers 
Pres., J. RiJey Staats, California 
Vice-Pres., M. Emory Barner, Allentown 
Sec., Julia Yacos, Portage 

8. Pa. Interscholastic Athletic Association 
Honorary Pres., Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Pres., P. A. Jones, Sharon 
Vice-Pres., R. B. Stapleton, Tamaqua 
Executive Sec., Edmund Wicht, Harrisburg 
Treas., W. E. Griffith, Somerset 
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9. Pa. Retired Teachers Association 
Pres., Cornelius J. Walter, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Sec.-Treas., Mary Ellen Ryan, Harrisburg 


10. Pa. School Press Association 
Pres., L. B. Mearig, Laureldale 
Vice-Pres., Isabelle B. Harris, Pittsburgh 
Sec., M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg 


Pa. State Association of School Secre- 
taries . 
Pres., Katherine E. Mitchell, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Marion W. Bath, Indiana 
Corresponding Sec., Catherine Snyder, Me- 
chanicsburg ; 
Sec., Ann G. Kohute, Dickson City 
Treas., Adaline B. McClaran, Pittsburgh 


12. Research ; 
Pres., F. G. Davis, Lewisburg 
Vice-Pres., C. C. Peters, State College 
Sec., Robert P. Wray, Harrisburg 


13. Science Instruction 
Pres., Henry A. Hoover, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Grant L. Bartholomew, Stroudsburg 
Sec., Ray Kennelty, DuBois 

14. Social Studies 
Pres., Howard R. Drake, Lansdowne 
Vice-Pres., Eric E. Garing, Aliquippa 
Sec., Sarah Beck, Lock Haven 


15. Speech, Teachers of ier 
Pres., Darrel J. Mase, California 
Vice-Pres., E. Marjorie Harvey, Monessen 
Sec.-Treas., Luther Bitler, Dalmatia 
16. Supervisors, Kindergarten and Ist 8 
Grades 
Pres., L. B. Furry, Johnstown 
Vice-Pres., Margaret Davis, Altoona 
Sec., Allen D. Patterson, Lock Haven 


11 


Convention Districts 


1. SOUTHEASTERN—March 22-25, Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, in co- 
operation with Schoolmen’s Week. 

Pres., Charles H. Boehm, Asst. Supt., Bucks 
Co., Morrisville ne 

Sec., Marguerite Tennis, Principal, Bywood 
Elementary School, Upper Darby 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 
Chairman, Arthur J. Jones., University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia _ 
Sec., LeRoy A. King, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 
2. NORTHEASTERN—April 21 and 22, at 


Scranton 
Pres., Thomas Francis, Supt., Lackawanna Co., 
Scranton : 
Sec., William Herr, 536 West Maple Street, 
Hazleton 
3. CENTRAL—October 5 and 6, at Lock 


Haven 
Pres., Levi Gilbert, Supt. of Schools, Altoona 
Sec., C. M. Sullivan, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven 
4. WESTERN—October 12-14, at Pittsburgh 
in cooperation with Western Education 
Conference ‘ 

Pres., Laura M. Braun, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh ‘ ; 2 
Sec., A. M. Goldberger, University of Pitts- 

burgh, Pittsburgh 


WESTERN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
Chairman, Chester A. Buckner, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh ‘ P : 
Sec., A. M. Goldberger, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 
5. NORTHWESTERN—October 19 and 20, 
at Erie wae ; 
Pres., J. A. DeFrance, Principal High School, 
Oil City 7 : 
Sec., John C. Prindle, Cambridge Springs 
6. EASTERN—October 20 and 21, at Potts- 


Pres. D. Hs H. Lengel, 
School, Pottsville ’ 
Sec., Paul Christman, Supervising Principal, 
Schuylkill Haven 
7. MIDWESTERN—October 20, at New 
Castle 
Pres., Lawrence D. Smith, Beaver Falls 
Sec., E. D. Davidson, Beaver 
8 SOUTHERN—September 29 and 30, at 
Lebanon 
Pres., B. B. Herr, Prin. McCaskey High 
School, Lancaster 
Sec., D. W. Geist, Blue Ball 


Principal High 
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Committees Elective 


I. Legislative Committee 


(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1939 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 


I. D. App, Harrisburg 
Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 
Bela B. Smith, Kingston 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1940 
R. R. Abernethy, Harrisburg 
Ben H. Byers, Elizabeth 
Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman, 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Carmon Ross, Edinboro 
Ge Werner, Coraopolis 
II. Resolutions Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1939 
Harry L. Kriner, Harrisburg 
H. B. Martz, Neville Island, 
H. L. Offner, Edinboro 
Wm. M. Pollard, Mercer 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1940 
E. A. Dimmick, Pleshoreh 


York 


Pittsburgh 


Ray M. Cole, "Bloomsburg 

Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 

Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Slippery Rock 
George Albert Weidensaul, Upper Darby 
Charles F. Young, East Pittsburgh 


III. Teacher Welfare Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires December 31, 1939 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon, 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1940 
R. R. Abernethy, Harrisburg 
Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1941 
Bruce C. Birch, Wilson 
Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 
IV. Trustees of the Permanent Fund 
(Elected by the Executive Council ) 


Pittsburgh 


J. Y. Shambach, Chairman, Harrisburg, 
term — Jan. 13, 1945 
Edward A. Glatfelter, York, term expires 
December 30, 1943 
Katherine O’ Dea, Scranton, term expires 


July 23, 1941 
V. Trustees of Permanent Headquarters 
(Created by the Executive Council) 


Pres., Thomas ie Teas Scranton 
First Vice-Pres., J. ‘Frank Faust, Chambers- 
burg 


Chairman, Trustees of the Permanent 
J. Y. Shambach, Harrisburg 
Appointive 
I. Commission on Professional Ethics 
gr ge by the Code of Ethics) 
i; Ee App, Chairman, Harrisburg, term ex- 
y 1, 1942 


Fund, 


pires Ju 

Charles E. Sohl, Abington, term expires July 
1, 1939 

Florence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh, term ex- 
pires July 1, 1940 

H. Parkes, Williamsport, term expires 
July 1, 1941 

The President, ex officio 
Advisory Member: 

Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, West Chester, 
appointed by the President to represent 
the State School Directors Association 

II. Credentials 
(Appointed by the President) 
F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading, term ex- 
pires December 31, 1941 
J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg, term expires 


December 31, 1939 
J. G. Allen, Scotland, 
31, 1940 
III. Constitution Revision 
(Appointed by the President) 


term expires December 


Walter R. Douthett, Chairman, Darby 
J. G. Allen, Scotland 

H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 
Harriet W. Morgan, Pittsbur reh 


The Executive Secretary 
The President 
IV. Convention Mechanics 
(Appointed by the President) 
Frederick G. Henke, Chairman, 
Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 
Blanche Foster, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre 
Harriet W. Morgan, Pittsburgh 
J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 
V. Legal Policies Commission 
(Appointed by the President) 
—— Francis, Scranton 
E. Gayman, Chairman, Harrisburg 
pth Representative of Department of 
Instruction 
VI. Legislative Council 
(Appointed by the President) 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
VII. Retirement Problems 
(Appointed by the President) 
W. Lee Gilmore, Chairman, Oakmont 
Hazel L. Davies, Scranton 
Carl G. Leech, Media 
Carl L. Millward, Milton 
Clara A. Scott, Pittsburgh 


Meadville 


Public 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


VIII. Revision of Handbook and Arguments 
in Defense of goals 
(Appointed by the President) 
J. Frank Faust, Chairman, Chambersburg 
Sarah E. Crowell, Harrisburg 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
Helen A. Maxwell, New Castle 
J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 
IX. School Costs Survey 
(Appointed by the President) 
J. Frank Faust, Chairman, Chambersburg 


Lester K. Ade, Harrisburg 

William L. Connor, Allentown 

Ira G. Flocken, Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 


Luther Harr, 
A. W. Rohrbach, Kutztown 
A. H. Vosburg, Mansfield 
Mervin J. Wertman, Allentown 
Paul Wueller, State College 
Charles F. Young, East Pittsburgh 


NEA Committee Members 
from Pennsylvania 


1938-1939 


Cooperate with the American Legion 
J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 

By-Laws and Rules 
Charles E. Sohl, Glenside 

Cooperate with the American Teachers Assn. 
Tanner G. Duckrey, Philadelphia 


Leslie P. Hill, Cheyney 
Cooperatives 

Sophie Eldridge, Philadelphia 
W. J. Jones, Huntingdon 

Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
Natalie Anne Petty, Pittsburgh 
George L. Townsend, Harrisburg 
Credentials 


Milton O. Pearce, 
Credit Unions 


Philadelphia 


Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 
Clara G. Goodman, Philadelphia 
L. L. Hammond, Bellevue 

John W. Hitner, Philadelphia 


Economic Status of the Rural Teacher 

Raymond W. Robinson, Harrisburg 
Equal Opportunity 

Marion Bryce, Erie 

Clara Cockerille, Altoona 

Leon R. Edmiston, DuBois 

Blanche Foster, Philadelphia 

Lillie H. Midlen, Philadelphia 

Carl D. Morneweck, Harrisburg 

Mrs. Ruth B. Rundell, Prospect Park 
Individual Guidance 

Florence Burger, Erie 

Henrietta Collins, Philadelphia 

Cecelia §. Feldman, Philadelphia 

John W. Hitner, Philadelphia 

P. W. Hutson, Pittsburgh 

Arthur J. Jones, Philadelphia 

D. H. Loree, Hollidaysburg 

Charles FE. Neville, Bala-Cynwyd 

Anna O'Toole, Clairton 

Charles E. Sohl, Glenside 

M. R. Trabue, State College 

Mary K. Woods. Erie 
International Relations 

Samuel Berman, Philadelphia 

Carroll D. Champlin, State College 

Italo L. de Francesco, Kutztown 

Thomas H. Ford, Reading 

Walter Lefferts, Philadelphia 

Albert Lindsay Rowland, Shippensburg 

Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 
Joint Committee of the NEA and NCPT 

Frank H. Herrington, Pittsburgh 
Legislative Commission 

Lester K. Ade, Harrisburg 

Harrv J. Brownfield, Uniontown 

H. O. Dietrich, Norristown 

J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 

Arthur W. Ferguson, York 

Thomas Francis, Scranton 

H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 

Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 

Tessie Gray, Philadelphia 

1. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 

Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 

Charles F. Maxwell, Greensburg 

Ralph D. Owen, Philadelphia 

Bela B. Smith, Kingston 

Bruce M. Watson, Wayne 

Holman White, Philadelphia 
Necrology 

George A. Eichler, Northampton 
Publishing Committee 

Helen E. Wilson, Crafton 


Resolutions 
Charles S. Miller, Slippery Rock 
Salaries 
Vaughn R. DeLong, Oil City 
Toseph W. Forsyth, Philadelphia 


Charles R. Freeble, Leetsdale 
A. F. Kemp, Reading 
Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia 
T. C. Werner, Pittsburgh 
ag ence Weschler, Erie 

H. Snow, Ardmore 


Supply, Preparation, 
. Teachers 
Armand J. Gerson, Philadelphia 
C. Herman Grose, Erie 
Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
Henry Klonower, Harrisburg 
James A. Newpher, Harrisburg 
E. Veronica O’Rourke, Chester 
Mary Jane Wyland, State College 
Tax Education 
LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 
Paul H. Wueller, State College 
Teacher Retirement 
T. Allen, East Stroudsburg 
Tenure 
Isaac D. App, Harrisburg 
Florence Burger, Erie 
Robert Wayne Clark, Philadelphia 
Myrl I. Eakin, Pittsburgh 
John P. Lozo, Lancaster 
Natalie Anne Petty, Pittsburgh 
Cora Pitcairn, Clairton 
E. H. Snow, Principal, Ardmore 
Raymond C. Webster Coatesville 


March, 


1939 


and Certification of 


Local Branches of the PSEA 
by Convention Districts 


1938-1939 


As a result of the action of the Executive Council 


1936, 
column the 


on December 29, 
shows in the last 


the membership 
increase 


report 
or de. 


crease of this year’s over last year’s membership. 
CENTRAL CONVENTION DISTRICT 

No. of Incr, or 

Members Deer. 


Blair County 


gS Ar cet ear 
Pres., J. E. Butts, Court House, 
Hollidaysburg 
Sec., John W. Emeigh, Court 
House, Hollidaysburg 
TORN cccwcccasbes oe sae one aes 
Pres., Harry C. Smith, 513 Sixth 
Ave., Altoona 
Sec., Fannie E. Magee, 1308 
Ninth St., Altoona 
¢*Hollidaysburg .... 0s se sceeseens 
Pres., Martha Gearhart, Duncans- 


ville, 3 
Sec., Jenella Anderson, 312 Walnut 
St., Hollidaysburg 
+* Tyrone 
Pres., Robert L. Bloom, 
Ave., Tyrone 
Sec., Marjorie Pfoutz, 
16th St., Tyrone 
Cameron County 
TEQGRIY cuckuces ae. 
Pres., Amy C. Baker ‘Emporium: 
Sec., Paul C. Miller, "W. Sth St; 
Emporium 
Centre County 
County 


ovmececccs “ig So 


509 West 


Pres., F. G. Rogers, Bellefonte 
Sec., J. F. Wetzel, Centre Hall 
Clearfield County 
*County _.. AOS te SCE ee 
Pres., Leolin O. "Hayes, Sandy Twp. 
H. S., DuBois 
Sec., Guy Bland, Bigler Twp. H. 
S., Madera 
+*Clearfield . 

Pres., Howard L. " Kuhns, 
Second St., Clearfield 
Sec., Ida LL. Pearce, 102 S. 

St., Clearfield 
PRIS, ere ccc ie ae ose 
Pres., E. R. Andrew, 
School, DuBois 
Sec., Helen Shick, DuBois 
uBois 
Clinton County 


*County_. 
Pres., Harold A. "Robb, “Beech Creek 
Sec., Willeta Cummings, = 
*Lock’ Haven ... ; ee 
Pres., Albert R. “Hauke, "243 N. 
Fairview St., Lock Haven 
Sec., Elizabeth F. Robb, 
Fairview St., Lock Haven 
Elk County 


*County : 
OvG Fk: Bonnett, “St. 


"106 N. 

Fourth 
“Hubert St. 
Ave., 


118 S. 


Pres., Marys 
Sec., D. R. Thompson, Ridgway 
* Johnsonburg pro eisieirreaseate Pei alee 
Pres., Glenn G. Griffiths, 

St., Johnsonburg 
Sec., Alice Larson, 525 
Ave., sevanniintie 
* Ridgway 
Pres., Arnold C. 
St., Ridgway 
Sec., Emily V. McCloskey, 425 
Hyde Ave., Ridgway 
Huntingdon County 


503 Penn 


Second 


Nelson, 300 Center 


PE OUI 2 ens dines knees eae eesiele.c« 
Pres., Wm. A. Ross, R. D. 1, 
Petersburg 
Sec., Ethel Wakefield, R. D. 4, 
Huntingdon 


* 100% enrolment in the PSEA. 
+ 100% enrolment in the NEA. 


304 


98 


172 


65 
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*Hut 


Lewis 


Pott 
*Cou! 


Pre 
Sec 


I 
Snyc 
+*Co 

Pre 
Sec 
Tiog 
7*Co 
Pre 
Sec 
Unio 
*Cou 
Pre 


Sec. 


+*Ma 
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9 ode 
4 —3 
1 —: 
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5 +1 
s +4 
2 +6 
6 —1 
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No 


+Huntingdon . 

Pres., J. Nevin "Fouse, 
St., Huntingdon 
Sec., Eleanor Wright, 
St., Huntingdon 

Juniata County 
SCounty v1.0 
Pres., ©. Fr 
town 
Sec., A. B. Shover, 
Lycoming County 
TED pdancar peer ees ienteenee es 
Pres., C. W. Potter, Jersey Shore 
Sec., Ernest H. ee. acd 
W illiamsport ‘ 
Pres., David WwW. “Stuempfle, 
Grant St., Williamsport 
Sec. Genevieve Ritter, 696 
Avenue, Williamsport 
McKean ne 


*County .. A eee 
C. We. illibridge, 


"908 Mifflin 
1113 Mifflin 


‘Raffensperger, Mifflin- 


Port Royal 


"673 


Second 


Pres., Smethport 
Sec., Carrie aan Smethport 
*Bradford .. 
Pres., Bruce C. ” Mellinger, 
Sec., Georgia Brown Plyler, 
Box 18, Bradford 
| arene eae 
Pres., Paul 
Ave., Kane 
Sec., Helen Hanson, 
St., Kane 
Mifflin County 
*County OG ay areca ee 
Pres., Ira C. Sassaman, 
Sec., Mildred E. Stitt, 
Fourth St., Lewistown 
lewistown. 
Pres., Edith M. 
St., Lewistown 
Sec., Howard Fauth, 438 S. Brown 
St., Lewistown’ 
Potter County 


’ Bradford 
RK. D., 
Kinzua 


Yarnall 


Montgomery, 


122 


Burnham | 
803 W. 


’ Bratton, 4 Juniata 


PN error ree rr er eee eee 
Pres., W. Burdette Moose, Couders- 
port 
Sec., Suzanne M. English, Couders- 
port 
eel County 
7*County .. Gieeeerek cue ears 
Pres., E. E. Ferster, Richfield 


Sec., Winefred Keen, Beaver Springs 
Tioga County 
+*County 
Pres., Rock L. Butler, 
Sec., Eleanor Donovan, 
Union County 
*County 
Pres., 
St., Mifflinburg : 
Sec., Cyrus W. Huff, New Columbia 
State Teachers Colleges 
*Lock Haven 
Pres., George F. B. Lehman, 405 
West Church St., Lock Haven 
Sec., Maloise S. Dixon, STC, Lock 
Haven 
TIMERS Sno canon eneasne ae 
“ C. W. Gwinn, STC, Mans- 


d 
Sec., May Mattson, STC, Mansfield 
Colleges and Universities 
Bucknell University 
Pres., H. — 
Market St., Lewisbur 
Sec., P. L. Harriman, College Park, 
Lewisburg 
Juniata College 


Wellsboro 
Elkland 


Frank P. Boyer, 200 Green 


1413 W. 


Pres, .Edgar S. Kiracofe, 1800 
Moore St.. Huntingdon 

Sec., R. B. Stambaugh, Juniata 
College, Huntingdon 

Pennsylvania State College, School of 
BUnedER Meo toe ea ic ket 
Pres., Mrs. Marion S. McDowell, 
State College 

C. Weaver, State College 

Pe No University RP PR OEY ECC 
Pres.. G. Morris Smith, Selinsgrove 
Sec.,’ Geo. F. Dunkelberger, Selins- 
grove 

Il. EASTERN CONVENTION DI 

Berks County 

**County . rr ect Crore 
Pres,, Mrs. Edna H. Geiss, Oley 
Sec... Calvin A. Unger, Court 
House, Reading 


#*Muhlenberg Tow nship 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. of Incr. or 
Members Deer. 
56 +1 
121 
355 2 
276 —8sg 
262 +8 
123 —2 
44 —1l 
201 +2 
100 —5 
194 
160 +5 
311 +5 
125 
34 +2 
62 —1 
12 +10 
23 +1 
43 —8 
—2 
STRICT 
883 +15 
69 —s 
res., J. Raymond haaiai, 156 
East Main St., Kutztown 
Sec., Thelma L. Knauss, 608 N. 2d 
Street, Reading 
1 ESE OE Pe an |. mee! 
Pres., Stanley A. Prey, 826 Lincoln 
St., Reading 
Sec, Anna M. Kenderdine, 711 
Madison Ave., Reading 
Carbon County 
NLS eR Nica Cc BG hares sie 166 +3 
Pres., Stuart E.* Prutzman, Court 
House, Mauch Chunk 
Sec, Nan R. Jenkins, 209 West 


High St., Nesquehoning 


No 


Members 


*Lansford .. errr 
Pres., Mary 'M. Mulhearn, 
Patterson St., Lansford 
Sec., Virginia *M. Jones, 
Bertsch St., Lansford 
7* Lehighton weleunCematinasteesds 
Pres, John H. Wagner, 329 

Mahoning St., Lehighton 
Sec., Elizabeth H. Sherer, 
honing St., Lehighton 
+*Mauch Chunk Township 
Pres., Emma M. Emanuel, 57 E. 
Catawissa St., Nesquehoning 
Sec., Dorothy Watson, 258 W. 
Catawissa St., seetseeaiities 
+*Palmerton A Sade ad 
Pres., Conrad R. ‘Wilker, ‘462 La- 
fayette Ave., Palmerton 
Sec., Ethel Thomas, 330 Columbia 
Ave., Palmerton 
+*Summit Hill ... 
Pres., E. T. McCready, Summit Hill 
Sec., F. S. Gerber, Summit Hill 


Lehigh County 
MOORE coo ay car Ownhan eek’ 
Pres., Mervin J. Wertman, 
Hamilton St., Allentown 
Sec., Hobart A. Farber, 525 North 
Muhlenberg St., Allentown 
Allentown Nic nace ne Maeeme eae 
Pres., Edwin D. Clauss, 
Tilghman St., Allentown 
Sec., Fred Schmerker, 128 N. 

St., Allentown 
*Emmaus 
Pres., Allen F. "Heller, 
St. Emmaus 
Sec., Margaret DeEsch, 
St., Emmaus 
+*Whitehall Township ... 
Pres., Alton F. Wagaman, 
ler St., W. Catasauqua 
Sec., George D. Steckel, 


eemgtan County 


*County 
Pres., G. A. Grim, ‘Nazareth 
Sec., A. O. Shiffer, Bath 
SPARKS ecuedeweuweeas 
Pres., Gladys Finkbeiner, 
Apts., Bangor 
Sec., Ethel Mann, 137 S. First St., 
Bangor 
Bethlehem... wane ce 
Pres., Wm. H. " Weiss, 
Schools, Bethlehem 
Sec., Mary L. Hess, 
Hellertown 
+*Easton iat raise oa acass 
Pres., Aelfric James, Sr., 
Garden St., Easton 
Sec., Hobart D. Heisler, 
St., Easton 
+*Nazareth ae 
Pres., A. William Day, 50 Wash- 
ington St., Nazareth 
Sec., Margaret A. Roush, 49 E. 
Center St., Nazareth 
PPINGsO occ crecicedecccces 
Pres. Harold K. Lee, 1807 Wash- 
ington Ave., Northampton 
Sec., Lena F. Kuntz, 1807 Wash- 
ington Ave., Northampton 
*Wilson Borough 
Pres., Clarence E. ” Furst, 
22d and Washington 
Easton 
Sec., Marjorie Silliman, 
Washington Blvd., 


Schuylkill County 
County 
Pres., 
Sec., 
Ashland 
Pres., 
land 
Sec., Anna Cleaver, 
St., Ashland 
*Mahanoy SS eee anne 
Pres., George W. "Engle, "420 E. 
Mahanoy Ave., Mahanoy City 
Sec., Kathryn M. Spencer, 113 S. 
Main St., Mahanoy City 
~*Mahanoy Township 
Pres., Mary Jennings, 
gowan, Shenandoah 
Sec., Mary Brennan, 
Mahanoy City 
* Minersville MERE OT Oe 
Pres., Gertrude Edmunds, N. 
Second St., Minersville 
Sec., Anna Brennan, Sunbury St., 
Minersville 
*Pottsville .... 
Pres., Philip ae 
Norwegian St; 
Sec., Marian E. Betz, 
St., Pottsville 
*Saint Clair 
Pres., Francis 
Se St. Clair 
Sec., W. Reese Super, 
St. Clair 


‘18 W. 
126 W. 


524 Ma- 


445 
2310 
14th 


Fifth 
Main 


“42. N. 
164 
"121 Ful- 


Cementon 


‘Finkbeiner 


“Supt. of 
194 Main St., 
"801 Spring 
331 Cattell 


“'Supt., 
Blvd., 
22d and 
Easton 

Norman C. Smith, Tremont 
Mary C. Dormer, Branchdale 
J. H. Davison, Supt., Ash- 


1736 Walnut 


27. ‘Ellen- 
140 Jacksons, 


"Kline, 520 W. 
Pottsville 
10 S. Twelfth 


Welker, S. Second 
Hancock St., 


47 


49 


6l 


343 


44 


309 


nN 
nN 


48 


864 


69 


160 


. of Incr. or 


Deer. 
+21 


— 80 


+35 


+2 
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SROMMRAN 5 i550 0553 <n secean 
Pres., A. J. Ratchford, 
Shenandoah 
Sec. Katherine McHale, 
Supt. , Shenandoah 
*Tamaqua : 
Pres., F. G. ‘Horner, 
tage Ave. Tamaqua 
Sec., Martha King, 320 Orwigsburg 
St., Tamaqua 
West Mahanoy Township 


Supt. 
Asst. 


‘258 W. Cot- 


Pres., Anthony D. O'Donnell, Lost 
Creek 
Sec., John J. Burke, West Coal 
St., Shenandoah 
State Teachers cam 
*Kutztown . erat ge 
Pres., Allan 'F, “Bubeck, ‘STE, Kutz- 


town 

Sec., Debbie Shaw, STC, Kutztown 
Colleges and -aearcnnenee 

Albright College 


Pres., W. I. Miller, 109 N. Third 
Avenue, W. Reading 

Sec., V. C. Zener, 1527 Locust St., 
Reading 


Cedar Crest College . 
Pres., Samuel H. Ziegler, 
Sec., Mrs. Ada K. Wernett, 

town 

Lelisaly Uimiveiehy sc. ciccsscecccss 
Pres., Percy H. Hughes, Bethlehem 
Sec., Raymond White, Bethlehem 


"Allentown 
Allen- 


42 


71 


68 


20 


+17 


III, MIDWESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Armstrong enanted 


*County . ic ceteadadda dee 
Pres., George Ac " Winters, Ford 
City, | fa? 
Sec., Mildred elite, Freeport 
Ford City .. Safgeme ve ema 
Pres., Besse Ekis, 327 Eleventh Sts 
Ford City 
Sec., Jessie Rhines, 617 Fourth 
Ave., Ford City 
*Kittanning we etc cere NR eee wean 
Pres., Claire Mechling, 226 W. 
High St., Kittanning 
Sec., Janet L. Bowser, 1003 Orr 
Ave., Kittanning 
Beaver County 
*County seb dasaearaws 
Pres., John Wahl, ‘R. D. 1, Beaver 
Fails 
Sec., Emma McWilliams, Vanport 


Pres., Edwin W. French, 6 E. 
Orchard Ave., Bellevue : 
Sec., K. Lydia Frank, 1321 Indiana 


Ave., Monaca 
VAG, | 650 x5 4d ca ccdguas ceewaus 
Pres., Howard G. Squires, Park 
Road Bldg., Ambridge 


Sec., Avis M. Cauley, 830 Maple- 


wood. Ave., Ambridge 
*Beaver dacacnedarasene weeeeees 
Pres., Mrs. Emma Campbell, 1106 


2d St., Beaver 

Sec., R. G. Smith, 470 Wayne St., 
Beaver 

Beaver Falls . 

Pres., John R. “Sahli, "2416 7th “St., 
Beaver Falls 

Sec., Wilda M. Roberts, 
St., Beaver Falls 


620 18th 


MSG od ceacewantateenvcesenes 
Pres., Wm. Hutchman, Industry, R. 
D. 1 
Sec., Hulda Morrison, Gordon 
Apts., Midland 
PINAW TN ai ca sions as dancaomace 
Pres., Richard Steinfeld, Jr. H. S., 
New Brighton 
Sec., Eleanor Jane Hunter, High 


School, New Brighton 
GE .w'ccwacdnicadcus cacsncuxs 
Pres., Fenton H. Farley, 429 Har- 
mony Ave., Rochester 
Sec., Edith Wallace, 320 River 
Road, Beaver 
Butler County 
County ddetenctedsdtcatiqecs aed 
Pres., James Salsgiver, Karns City 


Sec., Margaret Clark, Karns City 
» Ellis W. 312 Oak St., 
Butler 
Sec., Gertrude Ritzert, 236 
St., Butler 
Clarion County 


SOIREE Grbac cdackaccddcacnaces 
Pres., A. F. Reed, East Brady 


Love, 


Second 


Sec., A. A. Murphy, Clarion 
Jefferson County 
CCE | nn accents ctenecncsxsecue 
Pres., Robert H. Ewing, Brookville 
Sec., A. Mooney, Asst. Supt., 
Brookville 


*Punxsutawney 


Pres., Theo Ww. "Fullerton, "200 .< 
Findley St., Punxsutawney 

Sec., Frank C. Straitiff, 206 N. 
enn St., Punxsutawney 


492 


40 


396 


201 


155 


41 


116 


54 


68 


53 


163 


319 


384 


70 


+4 
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Lawrence County 


Pee o cchssnnacessaeseracaes ease 
i. Mrs. Elizabeth M. Miller, 
Edinburg, R. D. No. 

Sec., Helen Weller, Route 8, Ma- 


honingtown 
*Ellwood City 
Pres., W. B. Boyd, 315 Pittsburgh 
Circle, Ellwood City 4 
Sec., Josephine Hartzell, 426 Spring 
Ave., Ellwood City 
*New. Castle 
Pres., J. C. Ward, 1213 Albert Stes 
New Castle ' 
Sec., Genevieve Riddle, 423 Winter 
Ave., New Castle 
Mercer County 
Count 
om W. M. Pollard, Supt., Mercer 
Sec., John B. Cutler, Asst. Supt., 


Mercer 
SHarrell ovo se sccisee sete ee ceseees 
Pres., Margaret Martin, 400 Emer- 
son Ave., Farrell 
Sec., Mary Teare Jones, 1139 
Mercer Ave., Farrell 
+*Greenville ; 


Pres... Franklin S. Riley, 86 
Shenango St., Greenville 
Sec., Ruth E. Bates, 141 College 


> 
*Grove City ......-2seeeecereeees 
— LeRoy A. Nutt, 511 N. 


Center St., Grove City 
Sec., Mary Barber, Pine St., Grove 


~ City 
See rT ee Cr re ee ne eS 
ogg W. D. Gamble, High School, 
Sharon b 
Sec., Mary McCrumb, Jr. High 


School, Sharon 
State Teachers Colleges 
6 enn ree 
Pres., H. S. Manson, STC, Clarion 
Sec., Hazel Sandford, STC, Clarion 
+*Slippery Rock 


Pres., Charles S. Miller, STC, 
Slippery Rock 
Sec H. L. Headland, STC, 


Slippery Rock 
Colleges and Universities 
Geneva College ...........ceeeccee 
Pres., M. M. Pearce, Geneva Col- 
lege, Beaver Falls 
Sec., John S. MclIsaac, 2829 Fourth 
Ave., Beaver Falls 
Grove City College “ 
Pres., Weir C. Ketler, Grove City 
College, Grove City 
Sec., Charles A. Platt, 523 Stewart 
St., Grove City 
*Thiel College : 
Pres., Earl S. Rudisill, Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville : 
Sec., Florence A. Beaver, Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville 


IV. 
DISTRICT 
Bradford County 
County 
Pres., William Courtney, Athens 
Sec., Gladys E. Gay, Towanda 


Wiretay eye? eres 


DRAGER pics sue sien o sas sesic ep cise's 
Pres., Edward P. Richie, P. O. Box 
255, Sayre 
Sec., Ruth D. Tozer, McDuffee 
St., Sayre 
Columbia County 
GONTEY a scsns ie st wininsd 66s cls beeale ees 


Pres., Wm. W. Weaver, Jerseytown 
Sec., Cleora McKinstry, Bloomsburg 
‘ 606 West 
Front St., ck 
Sec., Kathleen M. Jones, 107 Mul- 
berry St., Berwic 
Lackawanna County 
*County 
Pres., R. J. Truscott, Jermyn 
Sec., Jack B. Horner, Fleetville 
PSL SS ©, err 
Pres., Frank J. Holmes, 141 Spruce 
St., Archbald 
Sec., J. D. Gilmartin, 433 Church 
St., Archbald 
*Blakely Borough 
Pres., Marion W. Graham, 
Main St., Peckville 
Sec., Edyth J. Davis, 750 Pleasant 
Ave., Peckville 
*Carbondale . 
Pres., James D. Curran, 57 Eighth 
Ave., Carbondale 
Sec., Carolyn Mang, Wilson Court, 
Carbondale 
Dickson City ; 
Pres., Vincent Ramik, 1067 Lincoln 
St., Dickson City 
Sec., Anne C, Tokash, 439 Morgan 
St., Dickson City 
co a SS es SN eee a ere 
Pres., James P. Gilligan, 402 N. 
Blakely St., Dunmore 


313 


111 


346 


357 


61 


63 


167 


24 


59 


42 


22 


NORTHEASTERN CONVENTION 


321 


90 


89 


+1 


ao 


+11 


No. of Incr. or 
Members Decr. 


Sec., Mary A. Kane, 1729 Quincy 
Ave., Dunmore 
on Re SARA Oy ener 
Pres., Joseph R. Franks, 526 Main 
t., Simpson 
Sec., James P. Burns, Doris Avenue, 
Simpson 
Old Forge 
Pres., Sandy Cherundolo, 519 Fallon 
St., Old Forge 
Sec., Theresa Cammarota, 
Third St., Old Forge 


128 


Frank Montemarano, 
Gravity St., Olyphant 
Sec., Mary A. Rogan, 406 Dela- 
ware Ave., Olyphant 
Scranton 
Pres., Hazel Davies, 
Street, Scranton 
Sec., Albert Magnotta, 
Main Ave., Scranton 
WE MIGL: x cio be Safes is rac eh sea ease 
Pres., Richard Carroll, 226 S. Main 
St., Taylor 
Sec., Gordon Coombs, 304 Church 
St., Taylor 
Throop 
Pres., ‘— E. Fillo, 520 Edgar 
Street, Throo: 
Sec., Helen E. Siphron, 202 Charles 
Street, Throop 
Winton Borough 
Pres., James McGinnis, 170 Consti- 
tution Ave., Jessup 
Sec., Margaret Gerrity, Clarkson 
Ave., Jessup 
Luzerne County 
County 
Pres., John E. Piatt, 48 Breese St., 
yoming 
Ruth Morris, 
hool, Luzerne 
EN wesc oe as ainiss tiers ssiv baie 
Pres., Robert C. Metz, 23 Man- 
hattan St., Ashley 
Sec., Kathleen Lenahan, 15 S. Main 
St., Ashley 
RIE cprace coun avi necoarsewiaie euahinincs ps 
Pres., Kathryn McNichols, Exeter 
Sec., Ruth McCawley, Exeter 


1117 Electric 
1220 S. 


Sec., Luzerne High 
Sc 


PERRIN cic ace nc ns test cp ese ces 

Pres., A. D. Thomas, 585 James 
St., Hazleton 

Sec., H. F. Grebey, 130 S. Cedar 


St., Hazleton 
Piagle TOWOSMIP 6 oossi6. 0 sccn.kesissen' 
Pres., Joseph D. Gallagher, 411 


Hazleton Natl. Ban Bldg., 
Hazleton 
Sec., Louisa Davis, Drifton 
i or RR ae ort TI 


Pres., John L. Bennett, 271 Pierce 
St., Kingston 


Sec., John M. Thomas, 149 Page 
Ave., Kingston 

PPRITEE Owosso acca ineneenenes.s 

Pres., A. P.  Diffendafer, 101 


Hanover St., Nanticoke 
Sec., John Davis, 119 Orchard St., 
Nanticoke 
Newport Township 
Pres., Andrew E. Rushin, Wanamie 
Sec., Helen Stapinski, Glen Lyon 


THI oy cians ane cee te aeroee 
Pres., Elizabeth G. Battle, 53 
Elizabeth St., Pittston 


Sec., Francis A. Earley, 113 John 
St., Pittston 
*Plymouth 
Pres., H. S. Jones, Plymouth 
Sec., L. Ray Hawk, 156 Willow 
St., Plymouth 
WUE TRIMMOE.  Soed ccd siiesieciewesns 
Pres., R. J. W. Templin, High 
School Bldg., West Pittston 
Sec., M. Rinda Shutts, High School 
Bldg., West Pittston 
PERCE EREOE 5:5 1b bars ahnede erie b.ale~ 
Pres., A. E. Bacon, 71 Old River 
Rd., Wilkes-Barre 
Sec., George W. Houck, 218 S. 
Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre 


Monroe County 


MERMUIND  Sesiclccnstasatawsanweaes 
Pres., Carl Secor, E. Stroudsbur, 
Sec., Christine Reader, 320 


Courtland St., E. Stroudsburg 
MSPOuUeENEE: «mss cins cise sles bakes 
Pres., Jack E. MacDonough, N. 
6th St., Stroudsburg 


Sec., Elsie Myers, N. 9th St., 
Stroudsburg 
Montour County 
CTS SS SR Ty ere 
Pres., E. B. Cline, Danville 
Sec., Mary Welsh, 102 Ash St., 
Danville 
Northumberland County 
WGN ko Secen ose sinweas ide ouiae 
Pres., Charles E. Hilbish, Court 


House, Sunbury 


80 


85 


78 


34 


21 


174 


140 


111 


70 


604 


86 


—2 


+11 


=e 


+123 


St 


+6 


+4 


March, 1939 


No. of Incr. or 
Members Decr, 


Sec., Claire E. Scholvin, Northum- 
berland 
GORl  FOWMEOEy ebick dev ctccueusoss 
Pres., Joseph Neary, 1048 Water 
t., Shamokin 
Sec., Earl E. Ginter, 928 W. 
Spruce St., Shamokin 
*Milton 


L. Millward, Supt. 


Sec., Lura E. Mundy, 
St., Milton 
PEIONRG MCONED ool cisieesneswaveciene 
Pres., C. A. Nelson, 24 N. Wil- 
¢ low Pr ~ comet 
eC. nne 5 igley, 45 N. 
Chestnut St., Mt. Carmel 
Shamokin 
Pres., 


111 Apple 


Fred W. Faux, 
Cameron St., Shamokin 
Sec., Dana Young, 335 S. Market 
St., Shamokin 
SSHNDUEY) ence cake e aoencecares 
Pres., Catherine A. Reimard, 
S. 4th St., Sunbury 
Sec., Rhoda M. Young, 530 R. R. 
Avenue, Sunbury 
Pike County 
POWNGS © cow dove ein le vs coaiwaeows 
Pres., C. B. Dissinger, Supt., Mil- 
ford 
Sec., Neil S. Richie, Matamoras 
Sullivan County 
POONER ce ee So eas 
Pres., Donald Worthington, Muncy 
Valley 
Sec., Edith M. Behr, Lopez 
Susquehanna County 
WRSDUTEU oe cistilarsiaxcnerter eancccenecionws 
allstead 
Sec., Florence I. Pettit, Box 112, 
Hallstead 
MEDC WOMMG Saetclns tek one bade 
Pres., Paul J. Ravnikar, Forest City 
a Mary M. McCormick, Forest 
ity 
Wayne County 
COURS ce ncnoc iat sererecccdnckowe 
Pres., Robert D. Wilson, Waymart 
Sec., . Ammerman, Honesdale 
MHIONETURIE Soc iacicca pascrecn seeecne 
Pres., Maurice F. Meagher, 642 
P ran S Rg 2s od 
eC: orothy aloney, Hotel 
Wayne, Honesdale - 
Wyoming County 
PEDRO yuri nscion aw tars bine nvawnd onle 
Pres., William A. Austin, 
No. 5, Tunkhannock 
Sec., Gertrude Collins, Mehoopany 
State Teachers Colleges 
PT OLOOMANDIES a o.oo es Usenicasibiesocie 
me. John C. Koch, STC, Blooms- 


urg 

Sec., Pearl Mason, STC, Blooms- 
burg 

*East Stroudsburg 


res, eo E. 
Stroudsburg 


Naegle, STC, East 
Sec., C. W. Dupee, 


STC, East 
Stroudsburg 
Colleges and Universities 
College “Misericordia. 6 .ceecesesses 
Pres., Sister Mary Loretta, Dallas 
Sec., Sister Mary Rosaire, Dallas 
University of Scranton ............ 
Pres., Brother D. Edward, Scran- 
ton 
Sec., Frank J. O'Hara, Scranton 


60 


93 


108 


112 


83 


45 


199 


37 


49 


—153 


+2 


—4 


—3 


+3 


a 


+2 


+2 


+4 


Vv. NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 


Crawford County 
SUQRURE asics coc euch ee ene woes en 
Pres., Allen R. Moon, Cochranton 
+» Jeannette Kineston, R. D., 
Conneaut Lake 
PACEOGUN ES oo 5a.0.5.0 occa nes binmaw einen 
Pres., Rutherford B. Porter, 629 
N. Main St., Meadville 


Sec., Marian Smith, R. D. 7, 
Meadville 
——, ag ornare © 
res., Lloyd M. Kingsley, 324 N. 
Martin St., Titusville - 
Sec., Reno S. Knouse, 316 E. Elm 
St., Titusville 
Erie County 
PRCOMMEY o/c ciao 1c ucsigiobio\6/s aioli cietaveinse 
Pres., E. C. Davis, 51 N. Lake 


St., North East 
Sec., Thomas Shallenberger, Water- 
ford 
CGE iv ucdvn cues sews ecces 
Pres., Mrs. Frances Haag, 26 West 
Park Place, Cor 


Sec., Hilda Schenker, 154 Maple 
_ Ave., Corry 
RGR, Up Metis waa otk ale mom ecacaaEn 
Pres., P. D. Schenck, 468 W. 


28th St., Erie 
Sec., William Bannister, 
27th St., Erie 


324 E. 


372 


53 


515 


53 


4 


—3 


+11 


—64 





» 1939 

ncr. or 

rs Decr, 
—153 

0 «6+1 

3 +2 

8 

2 —4 

0 3 

3 +3 

2 -3 

5S 

9 +8 

7 

2 +2 

9 +2 

0 +4 

1S 

4 -1 

TION 

12 -3 

2 —3 

a =. 

15 $11 

53 

43 —64 
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Forest County 

CCOuMtY oc ccccsccccccscccevcccecs 
Pres., H. C. Seigworth, Tionesta 
Sec., Louise Southard, Tionesta 
Venango County 


RUCHED ws da chat accuse sae uusinnee 
Pres., H. G. Heinaman, Rockland 
Sec., K. T. Gehr, 217 Center St., 

Oil City 

eGHENIN. (ee ucnacedas cadens cence nas 

Pres., G. D. Decker, 418 Eleventh 
St., Franklin 


Sec., Verna Goodwin, 608 Fifteenth 
St., Franklin 
Oil City (PEELE ET OEE ECCT ER OT 
Pres., Francis J. Graham, 1 Engle- 
wood Ave., Oil City 
Sec., Helen Grove, Grant 
School, Oil City 
Warren County 
*County 
Pres., Fulton McKay, Sugar Grove 
Sec., Helen E. Peffer, Clarendon 
Warren be I POOLE Ore 
Pres., Helene E. Wood, Akeley 
Sec., Alice Anderson, 1916 Penna. 
Ave., E. Warren 
State Teachers Colleges 


Street 


$*Edinboro 0... ee eeee ees cose eee 
Pres., H. L. Offner, STC, Edin- 
boro 
Sec., F. §. Heinaman, STC, Edin- 
boro 


Colleges and Universities 
Allegheny College 
Pres., William P, Tolley, 


ville 
Sec., Frederick G. Henke, Meadville 


Mead- 


55 


72 


233 


104 


28 


+4 


+2 


VI. SOUTHEASTERN CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 


Bucks County 
COUNTY 2c ccc cvcccsccecceesecs oe 
Pres., Andrew J. Chamberlain, 
Fallsington 
Sec., Mrs. Sara Buckley, Siles 
Bensalem Township 
Pres., K. Faust, 
Heights 
Sec., Mardelle E. Gemmer, 
wells Heights 
*Bristol 
Pres., Thomas A. Coles, 239 Mon- 
roe St., Bristol 
Set. Evelyn C. Fabian, 712 Cham- 
bers St., Trenton, ; 
Chester County 
COE ct cde ecu y icc veunceecnnns 
Pres, William P. Tollinger, Spring 


ity 
Sec., M. Anna Nields, 
nut St., Coatesville 
Coatesville ‘ 
Pres., George Ramaley, Main St., 
School, Coatesville ; 
Sec., Margaret Morris, High 
School, Coatesville 
*Phoenixville 
Pres., Martin L. 
Phoenixville 
E. T. Robinson, 980 Cherry 
Phoenixville 
Tredviftin Township 


Cornwells 


Corn- 


259 Chest- 


Peters, Supt., 


Pres., Graybill L. Young, Berwyn 
Sec., Mabel C. Boyer, Pottstown, 
R. D. No. 2 
West CHORE ccs sc cic vtcncvesines 
Pres., Floyd T. Hart, 14 S. Wal- 
nut St., West Chester 
Sec., Mrs. A. May Cummings, 328 


N. Darlington St., West Chester 
— County 


=e Carl G. Leech, Court House, 
Media 

Sec., George E. Croyle, Court 
House, edia 

CeNers Cote reascksetace sac seses 

Pres., E. Veronica O’Rourke, 818 
W. Third St hester 


V. Murdock, 12 
W. Third St., Media 
COMINRHEIN: | declncvercccdesenes ees 
Pres, Howard Haering, N-302 
Stratford Court, Lansdowne 
Sec., Mildred Witt, 639 13th Ave., 
aaa Park 


Pres., Albert Lawley, Ridge Ave. 
School, Darby 
Sec., Betty McCord, H. S., Darby 
Haverford Township .....-....-++ 
Pres., William B. Stinson, 1008 
Delaware Ave., Brookline, Up- 
per Darby 
oe. franca ‘aaa Shirley Court, 
Upper Darby 
hans Mo tea ncar <uacascaaees 
Pres, S. N. Ewan, Jr., Supt., 
Lansdowne 
Sec., Mrs. R. W. Young, Lans- 


downe School District, Lansdowne 
Radnor Township 
Pres., Robert B. Nixon, 


Radnor 


37 


68 


619 


114 


75 


30 


94 


779 


43 


60 


136 


75 


85 


—2 


—6 


—14 


+13 


+4 


—11 


—2 


No. of Incr. or 
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High School, 
Sec., Robert W. 


Wayne 
Shock, Rosemont 


School, Garrett Hill 
Ce Darb Mat saucdarueaseuneass 
res., Albert Weidensaul, Jr. 
High Soot, Garrett Road, 
Upper Darby : 
Sec., Mary L. Lukens, Sr. High 
School, Upper Darby 
WYVCRE occ cw cgedsecsasteuscteeses 
Pres., Beatrice Shafer, Apt. 404, 


6318 City Line 

ec., Grace Haskell, 

St., Philadelphia 
Montgomery County 


Philadelphia 
326 S. 46th 


CRUG. ca cowantawsteaeecesacetees 
Pres., E. M. Crouthamel, Souderton 
Sec., Abby Wager, Court House, 

Norristown 

t¢*Abington Township ............. 

Pres. C. Weirick, Supt., 408 


BP 
York Rd., Abington 
Sec., Alice F. Weaver, 
Ave., Abington 
Bridgeport 
Pres., John Muscalus, 
School, Bridgeport 
Sec., Margaret O'Shea, 
School, Bridgeport 
+*Cheltenham Township 
Pres., Juanita M. Downes, 15 
Guernsey Ave., Abington 
Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth B. Scarbor- 
ough, 168 Fernbrook Ave., Wyn- 


Union Ave. 
High 


cote 
SConshohocktn scccccccdsccvescces 
Pres., Robert C. Landis, 913 Fay- 
ette St., Conshohocken 
Sec., Maud Sagebeer, 111 W. 11th 
Ave., Conshohocken 
DOESGRIRIO i ccvcucedeneeratasconeas 
Pres., I. Newton Cowan, 
Columbia Ave., Lansdale 
Sec., Mrs. Mabel Sheppard, 
Derstine Ave., Lansdale 
*Lower Merion Township 
Pres., Frank A. Dubois, 
Adm. Bldg., Ardmore 
Sec., Isabel Endslow, Lower Merion 
Jr. H. S., Ardmore 
*Norristown 
Pres., Harold E. Thompson, 
Harding Blvd., Norristown 
Sec., Fred B. Schiele, 2204 Coles 


700 


School 


1408 


Bivd., Norristown 
+*Pottstown ATA: PEO PELE C 
Pres., W. O. Cressman, 256 N. 
York St., Pottstown 
Sec., Arlene Henry, YWCA, Potts- 
town 
*Springfield Township ............. 
res., Chaka’ Lage 1301 
68th Ave., Philadelphia 
ec., Mrs. Elizabeth r Wallace, 
Jamison 
Philadelphia ... 
Pres., Milton O. "Pearce, 13th and 
Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia 
Sec., Clement E. Foust, 13th and 


Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia 
State Teachers Colleges 


CHEGNEY ve ccv eee cnsecesesceseecus 

Pres., Leslie Pinckney Hill, STC, 
Cheyney 

Sec., Laura Waring, STC, Cheyney 


West Chester 


Pres., Charles S. Swope, STC, 
West Chester 
Sec., Grace D. McCarthy, STC, 


West Chester 


335 


47 


714 


167 


36 


147 


54 


66 


267 


223 


- 3,807 


78 


a 


+6 


+2 


+6 


+328 


+4 


Colleges, nasa and Special os 


Feawet CONOR O  cacocdks cecsawasese 
Pres., Mrs. F. G. Dager, Jenkin- 
town 
J. Leslie Ellis, Jenkintown 
Collene of Chestnut Hill ........... 
Pres., Sister Maria Kostka, Phila- 
delphia 
Sec., Sister Francella, i aa 
*Downingtown Industrial School .. 
Pres., Mrs. Eliza Spriggs, Down- 
ingtown 
Sec., F. A. Kornegay, Downingtown 
Drexel toate Ne cibusee LeMeea ae 
toga . C. Galphin, Philadelphia 
Sec., Marjorie Sims, Philadelphia 
Gitdsd COMCRE: oie s cc cewicecncgants 


Pres., Sara J. Ramsay, Philadelphia 
Sec., S. Margaret Grim, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction of the Blind ........ 
Pres., Miss A. Horner, 64 Malvern 
Ave., Overbrook, Phila. 

Sec., Re A Leonardo, 64 Malvern 
Ave., Overbrook, Phila. 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf .. 

7 Margaret Gruver, Mt. Airy, 


hila. 
on. Alan Y. Crouter, Mt. Airy, 
Temple University, Teachers College 


Pres., Charles E. Beury, Phila- 
delphia 


16 


11 


72 


22 


61 


+2 
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No. of Incr. or 
Members Decr. 


Sec., George E. Walk, Philadelphia 

University of Pennsylvania, School 

GE  FaeGGn «ce nceceuesics cus 

Pres., Arthur Cecil Bining, Bennett 
Hall, Philadelphia 

H. Minnick, Bennett Hall, 

Philadelphia 
Uneinel ( Canes caveccsccacereccce 


Pres., 2: S. Heiges, Collegeville 
Sec., George R. Tyson, Collegeville 
Vit. ‘SOUTHERN CONVENTION 
Adams County 
SOGMEE ce cccucesdcsiacadaseeceres 
Pres., L. V. Stock, Biglerville 
ae _ en S. Bosserman, Arendts- 


vil 
ane PETE OTE TEL CCE CT EEE 
Pres., Fred P. Haehnlen, 320 N. 
Stratton St., Gettysburg 
Sec., Mabelle’ Hereter, 133 Cham- 
bersburg  St., Gettysburg 
Bedford County 
SOMONE cc veeccasccdacsudcdveeecs 
Pres, Wm. Mowry, Asst. Supt., 
Hopewell 
Sec., E. K. Robb, Bedford 
Cumberland County 
COIs occas Cas atcieadececcuaes 
Pres., Webster ac mas 504 North 
2nd St., Wormleysburg 
Sec., Mildred Burkholder, 
WOME ccna dgaedd dice sacaccceus 
Pres., G. W. Gulden, W. South 
St., Carlisle 
Sec., Kathleen Riley, 56 W. North 
St., Carlisle 
Ba te APE CTT ECT ECCT OT 
Pres., J. Maclay Kelley, 321 W. 
Main St., Mechanicsburg 
Sec., Anne M. Snyder, 20 W. 
Locust St., Mechanicsburg 
Dauphin County 
SO MUN C4 a5 4 Sanaa ars ctee cake cas 
Pres., I. D. App, Municipal Bldg., 
Harrisburg 
Sec., F. M. Barrick, Halifax 
*Derry OM CC wawans cachnann’ 
Pres., Daniel Lewis, 23 E. Gran- 
ada, Hershey 
Sec., C. Tracy, 557 Park Ave., 
Hershey 
—— OTE T EC EET CCETE POET OPE 
Pres., R. R. Abernethy, 121 Chest- 
nut St., Harrisburg 
Sec., F. R. Kerlin, 2 
St, Harrisburg 
+*Middletown Veeeeehedendesuenwie 
Pres., S. A. Johnston, Middletown 
Sec., Clara Beck, Middletown 
t*Steelton tint aedeheeeehuakahine 
Pres., Mary Gartlan, 368 Pine St., 
Steelton 
Sec., 
St., Steelton 


Newville 


2620 Lexington 


Viola Lichtenwalner, 419 Pines 


Department of Public Instruction 48 


Pres., J. Y. Shambach, Harrisburg 


Sec., Lois M. Clark, Harrisburg 
Franklin County 
SOGUIED © ca cusedeusasandddecateees 
Pres., R. G. Mowrey, Trust Co. 
Bldg., Chambersburg 
Sec., B Hartman, Waynesboro 
t*Chambersburg Ldkuieavehiaawnd nen 


Pres., Carrie Mickey, 214 E. 
Washington = Chasthenbons 
Sec., John M. Leininger, 824 Broad 

St., Chambersburg 
lM. ee ee 
Pres., Walter C. Richter, 125 N. 
Grant St., Waynesboro 
E. Pearl Fogelsanger, 124 W. 
“Third = Waynesboro. 
Fulton County 
WOME ccceudidas din cndadasawede 
Pres., Harold C. Welsh, Supt., 
McConnellsburg 


Sec., S. E. Walters, Crystal Springs 
Lancaster County 
SERINE. Sccaecccawsduncadsdevndae 
Pres., Arthur P. Mylin, 453 Wool- 


worth Bldg., Lancaster 
Sec., Elizabeth R. Martin, 968 E. 
Orange St., Lancaster 
a | RE RSS EP rer 
Pres., T. P. Smith, 814 Chestnut 
St., Columbia 
~*~. G. H. Dunkel, 
Columbia 


909 Walnut 


heat PP OOEE MCC PEOE CTE OCC IOCOr 
Pres., C. M. soaenent, 721 Reser- 
voir St., Lancaste: 
Sec., Harold E, Sinclair, 219 E. 
Clay St., Lancaster 
Lebanon County 
*County 
— 


eee eRe ee eee eee eee eee 


C. G. Dotter, Annville 
"Lydia M. Sherk, 11914 Maple 
a“ Palmyra 
Bibidaie Steer sis a see dldcuaies 
Pres., Harry i SENG, Harding 
i. 2 Sa ano’ 
Sec., Norman A. Hempexty, High 
School, Lebanon 


39 —2 
13 +1 
DISTRICT 
233 +2 
48 +2 
342 —s 
304 +2 
94 +2 
43 —4 
429 
85 +9 
380 +2 
, 
88 +2 
+3 
310 +1 
99 +2 
77, +1 
83 +1 
893 +12 
61 +2 
395 +4 
323 +13 
119 +19 
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No. of Incr. or No. of Incr. or No. of Incr. ov 
Members Decr. Members Decr. Members Deer, 
Perry County Sec., Minnie Svedberg, 3403 Ver- Sec., S. Clair Borland, 327 N. 
PCOURLY .0c05 ciscecessecvescernescee 209 sailles Ave., McKeesport 7th St., Indiana 
Pres., Aaron Baugher, Marysville ORECROCE BOCES coin i vooaencaeesss 93 +2 Somerset County 
a =~ E. Clouser, New Pres., John R. Noble, 1014 Second TECOUERY ocho tei ene cueedae yi 650 +21 
Oe a St., McKees Rocks Pres., H. W. Hay, Somerset 
pee ounty 718 413 Sec., H. D. Hewlett, 322 Broad- Sec., M. Frances Black, Myersdale 
Pres., H. M. Hivner, Wrightsville, "ida te cogil hae ae “Windber | Pe ae ot Git 76 
oe alag: caine Lewisberry Pres., John D. Rogers, ‘Mt. Leb- a soe Windber : =i 
Bitoni Dae " g3 +2 anon ft. Lebanon | Sec., Mrs. Helen Wink Cornman, 
Poss, Richaod Kistler, 411% E. : Sec... Kathleen Pensa Washington 1101 Cambria Ave., Windber 
~~ bared Hasover — +*Munhall 114 = pa aaa County 
Sec ercy ilson, 138 Broad- nes Saar Ee SUL MRE fart scare mien nen ve ein bisininlen Sabie 1,007 +7 
gs Hanover Pres. Homer Beggs, High School, Pres., J. L. Roberts, Court House, 
eg i ELC E ET TR Ee 378 +3 * 4 ; * : Washington 
Pres., H. M. Arnold, 827 S. New- Sees ae ei Woodlawn Sec., Wm G. Burkett, Court 
berry St., Yor Nis Siete ek oe 108 mae House, Washington 
a3 Mes wonsusamaieaians Pres., F. DeWitt Zuerner, 825 Bell ; 5 oa” aret | Ge ielcons 67 ” a 
Ave., N. Braddock res., Margaret E., ickson, 7 
State Teachers Colleges om : Sec., Madge E. Miller, 320 Laurel P East Pike St., Canonsburg 
Millersville ..... —2 Eee Sec., Vera L. Neish, 2 ithfi 
Pres., Mark E. Stine, STC: ’ Millers- ROM i: ne Edgewood 57 TS caer sh oy Saniield 
ville ( SC Stay . sag. i 
Sec., S. June Smith, STC, Millers- shh HN. E dmiston, 423 Fifth ‘oe to 6 he es x D - 58 bs al 
St: aS. cE : u A 2 res 
a - RMye an Be ty Sec., Hazel L. Brown, 490 S. High- Canonsburg ¥ 
Pres., Emerson Loucks, STC, Ship- BO oc Ave., detessienees ae ace Sec., Sara C. Pettibone, Midway 
i pensburg hated Pres. Dee es Hieeinctone 131 S. gt rer Dette scene 101 
ec., Erma Rolar, STC, Shippens- pe bs i Piitsburch Pres., Thomas L. Pollock, Maple- 
burg a aes S tholen. “Is Main view, Charleroi 


: Sec. Mi 4 2 2e 
Fntrance Drive, Mt. Lebanon, ea — a. 402 Speer 
Pittsburgh 


Colleges, Universities, and Special a 
CRCRMOOR EE ces cicckwenaenecs 


Pres., Fred P. Corson, Carlisle : é : * 
; ; Rr et ers a ee ky a 59 2 i ET eee ere ee Pree 109 —8 
sec., C. J. Garver, © arlisle aie egos a S -oede’ 3 Fi 
Elizabethtown College . Measad “HO ed SS 403 ., i >. Koedel, 351 First 
oe Ww. & hlosser, ’ Elizabeth- ioc. Baie M. Locke, 305 Cald- Sec, Paul E. Wagner, 629 McCrea 
Sec., Martha Martin, Elizabethtown ccsig et, Ave»: Wibeneesting a ee ‘ 
Hershey Industrial School ........ - —g  Swissvale ...........seseeeee oe 100 —5 “MORONRAURIA sa eek scenes os ke © 75 Ti 
Pres., C. Floyd Lichtenberger, Her- Pres., Cedric Chapman, — 2223 Pres., H. W. Crane, 1142 Fourth 
shey Hampton St., Swissvale _ St, Monongahela 
Sec., Eleanor G. King, Hershey Sec., Tola S. Guyton, 2322 Brad- Sec., Adelaide Bowman, 102 Tenth 
Lebanon Valley College ...... or 31 +18 2 dock Ave., Swissvale a eas St., Monongahela 
Pres., Clyde A. Lynch, Annville , rguglge WU aa eg 2: ied: - 8NGeshinginn 2 eave deceeaceen 165 +3 
Sec., O. E. Reynolds, Annville ree Richard (C. Esler, High Pres, Homer M. Lowry,  Fiith 
*Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School 21 S School Bldg., Tarentum ‘timed Ward School, Washington 
Pres., C. Blaine Smathers, Scotland Sec., Mary A. Buck, High Schoo Sec., Everette E. Moore, Eighth 
Sec., J. G. Allen, Scotland ower Beet Tectip 44 Ward School, Washington 
VIII. WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT Pres., Joseph Frazier, Gibsonia, Westmoreland County 
Allegheny County R. D. No. 2 : 5g Sc IE ae re Gee Ge rece eee Pome +8 
COREY 5 nce oe sine ss . 2,521 +16 Sec., Margaret H. McVicker, In- Pres., Charles F. Maxwell, Court 
Pres., Harold Colton, Bridgeville dianola House, Greensburg 
Sec., Margaret G. McKee, Oakdale, Wilkinsburg . Ba ee 167 a Sec., Wilbur Hart, Derry 
B® 1 , Pres., rally Pots Beck, Jr., 1761 SACGGIG coe diancteas Heat cuceshs 2 69 
PAVAION s2ccesscrssscsvsstossccses ~40 “i Laketon Rd., Wilkinsburg Pres., Arthur Fleeger, 1919 Kenneth 
Pres., Jacob B. Mawhinney, 701 Sec., Mrs. Ruth W. Robinson, 1140 Ave., Arnold 
California Ave., Avalon Ross Ave., Wilkinsburg Sec., David M._ Brown, 1009 
Sec., Mrs. Kathryn B. Wilson, 701 ; Fourth St., N. Braddock 
California Ave., Avalon Cambria County 1.116 = er GiBRIAENER occ occas ccine eis.o eee 126 +3 
Rellegns «orcs. cates a nese eens sews 58 +10 County ° wit i ee ager" a ? ’ Pres., Paul T. Landis, 214 W. 
Pres., James C. Craig, 211 N. — _ Willard Bs ckley, 2 Third Ave., Derry 
Sprague+ Ave., Bellevue = —— Oxford Sec., Marguerite A. Whalen, 543 
Sec., Mildred E.. Brown, 27 S. *. gnes St ve we , Hegel Tremont Ave., Greensburg 
Fremont Ave., Bellevue P i Sateen ain St., Johnstown ie ais “Jeannette So ear raeee “ 96 ase 
WEAAGOCK 65.55 s-sce eee ed cae eees MMM MM hE RSL RRA NR , res., Mary E. Lobody, 315 N. 
Pres., Leo Semes, 11 Wood Ave., Pres., Ross E. Benchoff, Sr. H. 2nd St., Jeannette 
Braddock > rg igi 2 Vn ore Sec., Berta Marie Vater, 302 N. 
Sec., Mary Louise Nugent, 949 S. o> sie I. Kels, 147 Meyer Ave., 3rd St., Jeannette 
Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh - in ‘Manta ae — pace? j ae ‘a A = ee tere: 85 
PCOIPERIS ok osc vocccvectnerasceses 5 a Se ca Sane e Saar res rthur rundy, 1001 
Pres., Norman L. Glasser, 637 Pres., Martha Griffith, 1020 Second Ligonier St., Latrobe 
Beechwood Ave., Carnegie S st., F — a ee Sec., Agnes Austraw, 1629 Ridge 
Sec., Raymond C. Lee, 429 Library ec Nay or SESE Ave., Latrobe 
Ave., Carnegie St., Nanty-Glo Monessen sk ee sante teinsisb mone, ee ed 
CRCRMION: Scere cksiseiedoewsew cannes 162 +2 Fayette County 657 22 Pres., H. K. Richardson, 2 Linden 
Pres., Margaret C. Bodley, 249 County Te BL RIMIe New Gene: a bid Ave., Monessen 
Shaw Ave., Clairton Pres., Harry B. Ri eee renee Sec., Nora Graham, 623 McKee 
Sec., C. W. Berg, Shaw Ave. Sec., Ione L. Williams, Point Ave., Monessen 
School, Clairton - ee. 123 1 “Mount Pleasant ................. 40 —3 
WEratON. . cick shan sans soeiehteg, ER Connellsville ..... a es aaa dan os = Pres., Kramer E. Thompson, 326 
Pres., Charles McLaughlin, 20 S. Oey Pe ee ees ee Main St., Mt. Pleasant 
Grandview Ave., Crafton coln Ave., Connellsvil ei ~— Sec., Mary Jane Noss, 536 Pine 
Sec., Gerald W. Munson, 102 Hal- Sec., Margaret = 104 E. Green St., Mt. Pleasant 
dane St., Crafton ‘ St., Connellsville 90 *Mount Pleasant Township ...... 68 —8 
PNirRAE SS x esc ch.s0o2-cdesaien 88 Dunbar Township, win ele ae ry Pres., Paul K. Jones, R. D. 1, 
Pres., Norman H. Vincent, Dor- oo E. Tietbohl, Supt., Mt. Pleasant 
mont, Pittsburgh Sec., Evelyn Galley, 1010 Wash- 
S Jessie Mylan, 3042 Pinehurst Sec., Lyda Morgan, Dunbar Twp. Ington St., Mt. Pleasant 
Ave., Dormont, Pittsburgh (16) s H. S., Leisenring - +*New Rensmatot. 26.5%... eo .neae 148 —3 
CPDICHIPENE. 2. cemiescseaadewien sy ass 137 German Township se oiaies see's rete 120 —1 Pres, H. B. Weaver, 348 Ridge 
Pres., Hazel Stewart, 511 Catherine Pres., Bryan Christopher, Mason- Ave., New Kensington 
St., Duquesne town oe —— Sec., Mary O. Watson, 1044 Vic- 
Sec., Marie F. Brings, 12 S. 7th : Sec., George A. Jeffries, New Salem = toria Ave., New Kensington 
St., Duquesne ee. eer eer re ge ttet: 142 —4 *North Huntingdon Township .... 88 +4 
East Pittsburgh se dametecne: Vad —2 Pres., Ralph E. Doutt, 28 Kerr Pres, Howard B. Kemp, Pa. 
Pres., James H. McLain, 506 West- St., Uniontown Ave. Ext., Irwin 
ern ‘Ave., E. Pittsburgh Sec., Sara Abraham, 18 E. South Sec., Carrie Sowash, Main St., 
as Emily Thomas, 415 Franklin St., Uniontown Irwin 
St. E - Pittsburgh Greene County - Rostraver Township. ............. 61 —8 
*Etna bis, TSB PEGA? sors cancion beieccnicn ney (aED +5 Pres., ee ” Paiterson, Belle 
Pres., "Joseph "A. McC lymonds, "178 Pres., D.C. Longanecker, 412 Vernon, R. 
Dewey St., Etna Peoples Bank Bldg., Waynesburg Sec., Ethel oy Webster 
Sec., Florence Tada, Mt. Royal Sec., Kent Kelley, 412 Peoples SCAM alae ee ee ek ee, 44 -1 
Blvd., Glenshaw Bank Bldg., Waynesburg Pres., Bertha Cowling, N. Hickory 
LOSES aS A ae 124 +4 Indiana County St., Scottdale 
Pres., John Connelly, 120 W. 10th WE a wots be asa oie scleeesilasies) SOD —2 Sec., Ethlynne V. Miller, 300 
Ave., Homestead Pres., J. Arthur Manner, Glen Walnut Ave., Scottdale 
Sec., Alice E. Jose, 6831 Reynolds Campbell : ®VERAGEIEL. . ccec scr accoss cackeens 82. +1 
St., Pittsburgh Sec., Lillian Aflshouse, West Leb- Pres., John R. Kurtz, 113 E. 
co SR oe ee 366 +2 anon Adams St., Vandergrift 
Pres., Shelby Erwin, 1000 Washing- CIS hk arcade ous eetye teins 76 —i1 Sec., Cornelia Mabon, 123 Long- 


ton St., McKeesport Pres., Angie Marshall, STC, Indiana Fellow St., Vandergrift 
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No. of Incr. or 
Members Decr. 
State Teachers Colleges 


PEC AOIDIE © s.6.6.9.0 019s < o.c:010 8 se hee 47 
Pres., Arthur S. Gilmore, STC, 
California 

Séc:,, Wilson, STC, Cali- 
fornia 

MUR Nes cas cane eee tren ce ees 81 


Pres., Vera Simpson, STC, Indiana 

Sec., Ralph Rowland, STC,Indiana 
Colleges, Universities, and Special Schools 
Pennsylvania College for Women .... 11 

Pres., James S. Kinder, Pittsburgh 

Sec., H. L. Spencer, Pittsburgh 


Seton “HR COUMNG. occ sie cen weoks —12 
Pres., James S. W. Reeves, Greens- 
burg 
Sec., Helen Cronin Schmadel, 
Greensburg 
University of Pittsburgh School of 
BOUNNIOER? (on nncnd co ca. dahic tha <es-06 36 —5 


Pres., C. A. Buckner, Pittsburgh 
Sec., C. Stanton Belfour, Pittsburgh 
*University School, Pittsburgh .... 13 +1 
Pres., Guy H. Baskerville, 5711 
Howe St., Pittsburgh 
Sec., Guy C. Sipple, 5711 Howe 
St., Pittsburgh 
Western Pa. School for the Blind .. 24 —1 


No. of Incr. or 
Members Decr. 
Pres., Bradley S. Joice, 201 Belle 
field Ave., Pittsburgh 
Sec., Mary FE. Fleming, 201 Belle- 
field Ave., Pittsburgh ; 
Western Pa. School for the Deaf .. 16 —12 
Pres., A. C. Manning, Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh 
Sec., Eva A. Hench, 
Pittsburgh 


297 Local Branches 


Of the 263 Local Branches, exclusive of the 34 
Colleges, Universities, and special Schools, but in- 
cluding all of the "State ‘eachers Colleges, 184 
or 69.96 per cent were 100 per cent in their mem- 
bership in the Association for 1938-39. 

The paid membership in the PSEA from July 
1, 1937, to June 30, 1938, including 454 life 
members, was 57,338. 


NEA Membership 
December 31, 1938 


1. The total ‘“‘paid’’ membership was 180,894. 
2. This was 12,277 more than on December 31, 1937. 


Edgew« od, 
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3. New York won first place for the largest 
membership (21,406); Pennsylvania stood 
second (19,785) ; Ohio _ third (16,392) ; 
California fourth (15,160); and Illinois fifth 
(10,736). 

4. Cities having more than 2,000 members were: 
New York (3,982); Detroit (3,588); St. 
Louis (2,636); Milwaukee (2,379); Chicago 
(2,345); Philadelphia (2,319); Los Angeles 
(2,274) ; and Pittsburgh (2,179). 

5. States having the largest number of 100 per 
cent counties were: Utah (14); Louisiana 
(7); Ohio (6); Pennsylvania (6); Alabama 
(5); Kentucky (5); Nevada (3); Georgia 
(2); Tennessee (2); Virginia (2); Florida 
(1); Indiana (1); Maryland (1); South 
Carolina (1). 

6. States having the largest number of 100 per 
cent schools were: Ohio (703); Pennsylvania 
(619); Illinois (382) California (333); 
Missouri (282) Indiana (274); and New 
York (268). 

7. The total ‘‘paid’’ membership on December 
31 of each year has been: 


1929 143,680 1934 136,700 
1930 154,768 1935 141,949 
1931 150,246 1936 156,192 
1932 127,477 1937 168,617 
1933 129,433 1938 180,894 





“Surprise Ports’’ of Alaska 
Mari BRATTAIN 


EATTLE is the gateway to Alaska. 
From this metropolis of the Ever- 
green Playground, Alaska’s greatest 
fleet yearly carries thousands of vaca- 
tionists to that strange and fascinating 
land up-under the midnight sun. The 
fieet also forms a link for the immense 
commerce which is yearly carried on 
between the Territory and the States. 
Alaska is a land for exploring— 
combining warm, sunshine-filled days 
with mighty roaring glaciers and great 
snow-capped mountains reaching from 
sea to sky. This is the largest of the 
United States territories, with an area 
of 586,400 square miles, larger than 
the combined states of Texas, New 
York, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, and South Carolina. Since the 
purchase of Alaska by the United States 
in 1867, the Territory has produced 
more than $400,000,000 in gold; close 
to $250,000,000 in copper; almost the 
same amount in other minerals includ- 
ing silver, tin, lead, antimony, and coal, 
and untold millions in fish. 

Alaska is a land of amazing con- 
trasts—a land of two instead of four 
seasons, where summer comes early, by 
May first, and stays late, clear through 
September. This is the land where the 
vacationist sails aboard an ocean-going 
steamer along a glassy, narrow, moun- 
tain-sheltered lane of water, close beside 
velvet-forested shores and towering 
mountain peaks shimmering with snow. 
At the many ports of call along the 
Inside Passage, the longest protected 
ocean waterway in the world, the tour- 
ist will walk streets that once were 
crowded with sourdoughs, outlaws, 
vigilantes—all in their’ rush to the 
riches of the gold fields. He will stroll 
along walks that were once graced by 
Russian women clad in precious furs, 
and stand face-to-face with Indian 
totem poles, handcarved with crude 


tools in a bygone day. Side by side with 
these many relics of Alaska’s turbulent 
past, he will see the modern gold min- 
ing of today, the modern canneries that 
reap the harvest of the greatest fishing 
waters in all the world. 

From the moment the ship leaves the 
Inside Passage at Juneau to sweep the 
great angle of the Gulf of Alaska, still 
more amazing contrasts will greet the 
traveler’s eyes. As the steamer heads 
Westward toward Prince William 
Sound and Southwestern Alaska, the 
vacationist will gaze with awe upon a 
stupendous skyscraping mountain range 
that forms one hundred and fifty miles 
of the most majestic shoreline in the 
world. Here the highest mountains on 
the North American continent rise 
sheer from the water’s edge to tower 
above the Alps in grandeur. 

As the ship enters Prince William 
Sound, the traveler finds himself in 
one of the most astounding scenic 
showplaces of the earth. For each of 
Norway’s fjords, here are thousands; 
for one Lucerne, here the number of 
beautiful lakes is so great as to be un- 
known. The mountains and the glaciers 
of the Cascades and the Alps are du- 
plicated a thousandfold. It is in this 
district that The Alaska Line steamer 
glides to the very face of mighty 
Columbia Glacier—the largest glacier in 
the world visited by ocean-going steam- 
ers. A living ice-river in action, Colum- 
bia is three miles wide where it enters 
the fjord waters, rises 300 feet straight 
from the water’s edge, and extends 
nearly 30 miles back into the towering 
mountains. 

Carrying out Alaska’s majestic theme 
of magic contrasts, here, too, in this 
district of roaring glaciers and snow- 
crowned mountains, are meadows blan- 
keted knee-deep in flowers, and the 
scent of spruce mingles with the fresh 
salt air of the island-filled seas. Here 
are brawling streams and _ fabulous 
lakes, alive with fighting fish. Here, 


too, are some of the greatest big game 
hunting grounds in the world, which 
offer the hunter more sport and a 
greater variety of game. 


In the Prince William Sound district 
the vacationist also visits many towns 
of historic and modern interest—Cor- 
dova, once the ocean terminus of the 
“Iron Trail’ of fiction fame; Valdez, a 
quaint town actually built upon a dead 
glacier, and Seward on beautiful Res- 
urrection Bay, the year around portal 
to the interior and Matanuska Valley. 


If the visitor travels inland from 
Seward to Matanuska Valley, he will 
see the floral and agricultural extrava- 
gances created by the almost continuous 
midnight sun. Strawberries grow as big 
as small apples; rhubarb grows head 
high; wild flowers grow in profusion 
with blossoms of unimaginable size. 
The many improvements made in this 
thriving model colony at Matanuska 
since its establishment in 1935 will in- 
terest everyone. 

Throughout the cruise, the visitor 
will find every minute filled with in- 
terest, whether he is spending it sight- 
seeing from a comfortable deck chair 
as the unparalleled scenic panorama 
passes by; joining in the hilarious deck 
games; dancing to smooth music on 
sunlit or starlit nights; listening to tales 
of the early days in Alaska as told by 
real sourdoughs who are his fellow pas- 
sengers; or visiting ashore at the many 
ports of call along the way. He will 
enjoy, too, the calls at “Surprise Ports” 
—out-of-the-way ports not shown on 
the regular itineraries, generally located 
in delightfully secluded coves or fjords, 
off the regular lanes of travel. While 
the ship is loading or unloading cargo, 
the traveler has time to don his walk- 
ing shoes and follow tempting trails 
that lead to picturesque spots; to un- 
limber his fishing tackle (if he has been 
wise enough to bring it) and try his 
luck in a nearby stream or lake. 














I EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS | 


Southeastern Convention District 


HE Honorable Gerald P. Nye, U. S. Senator from North 

Dakota, and the Honorable Martin Dies, U. S. Congress- 
man from Texas, will be two of the outstanding speakers on 
the program for Schoolmen’s Week and the Southeastern 
Convention District at the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, March 22-25. According to an announcement 
released by Charles Boehm, President of the Southeastern 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Mr. Nye will speak before the educational 
conference on the evening of March 24. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Nye is author of the Neutrality Act. 
Formerly he was chairman of a committee active in inves- 
tigating profiteering during the World War. The Senator 
will address the group on the topic “Necessity for Modifica- 
tion of the Neutrality Act.” 

Congressman Dies, whose committee is continuing its in- 
vestigation on un-American Activities, will address the 
meeting on March 23. He will speak to the topic “Un- 
American Activities.” The Schoolmen’s Week Committee 
has been particularly fortunate in securing two of the mem- 
bers of Congress who are taking such active parts in con- 
gressional activity. 

While Senator Nye and Congressman Dies will enjoy the 
spotlight so far as the political considerations are concerned, 
those appearing on the programs from the field of education 
will likewise attract considerable notice. Charles Judd, for- 
merly of the University of Chicago, at present Administrator 
of the National Youth Administration, will address the 
session on Thursday. Thomas S. Gates, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, will have a place on the pro- 
gram, as will also John W. Withers, dean of the School of 
Education at New York University. Preceding Senator Nye’s 
address on Friday, Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, will speak to the subject “Contributions 
to Education From Overseas.” The newly-elected president 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, Thomas 
Francis of Lackawanna County, will extend greetings. 

According to Mr. Boehm several large rooms in Conven- 
tion Hall have been secured through the courtesy of Mayor 
Wilson and the Convention Hall staff to accommodate the 
larger groups. The usual crowded conditions so embar- 
rassingly characteristic of Schoolmen’s Week in the past 
should this year be completely overcome through the use 
of added meeting facilities. 

The general plan of program this year will be different in 
that the entire day on Wednesday will be given over to 
Administration while the sessions on Thursday, Friday, as 
well as those of Saturday morning will concern themselves 
with topics of interest to elementary and secondary school 
classroom teachers. 


Biology Teachers’ Club 


GLENN BURIG, Fayette City High School, chair- 
.man of the program committee of the Biology 
Teachers’ Club of Southwestern Pennsylvania, announces the 
following program for the Tuesday evening, March 14, 
meeting at 8 p. m. in room 928, Cathedral of Learning, 
Pittsburgh. G. E. Harding, State Teachers College, Califor- 
nia, will talk on ‘Notes on Conservation” with illustrations. 
Dr. Harding is in the department of geography. 
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Northeastern Convention District 


HE 1939 Convention of the Northeastern Convention 

District of the. PSEA will be held in Scranton, April 21 
and 22. All sessions of the convention will be held in the 
Central High School with the exception of a dinner, general 
session, and dance on Friday evening. This interesting fea- 
ture of the convention will be in the Masonic Temple. 

All sections and round tables and departmental meetings 
will be held Friday afternoon. On Saturday morning all 
departments and sections have been combined iato the fol- 
lowing meetings: Joint Session of Departments of Admin- 
istration, Joint Session of Classroom Teachers in Elementary 
Education, Joint Session of Classroom Teachers in Secondary 
Education, Joint Session of Teachers in Vocations and Arts, 

The convention will close with a general session from 
10:45-12:15 on Saturday, April 22, in the Auditorium of 
Central High School. 


Runners-Up-Preferential Ballot 


Y DIRECTION of President Thomas Francis the fol- 

lowing list of the ten highest runners-up for State 
Delegate to the San Francisco Convention of the NEA is 
published in the JoURNAL. The system of voting was the 
preferential ballot of Proportional Representation. The 
names of those elected as delegates appear on page 200 of the 
February number of the JOURNAL. 


Administrators 
Alvin F. Kemp, Reading 
Katherine O’Dea, Scranton 
L. B. Furry, Johnstown 
D. Willard Zahn, Philadelphia 
J. J. Maguire, Wilkes-Barre 


Classroom Teachers 
H. G. Etter, Rouzerville 
Anna Pike Haas, Philadelphia ° 
Franklin J. Fister, Slatington 
Susan M. Kurzenknabe, Harrisburg 
Raymond Bradley, Columbia X Roads 
Any vacancies occurring in the elected delegates will be 
filled from the above list in the order given. 


Retirement Committee 


joe Retirement Committee, the appointment of which 
was directed by the House of Delegates, has been named 
by President Francis as follows: W. Lee Gilmore, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oakmont, Chairman; Hazel Davies, 
President, Scranton Local Branch of PSEA, Scranton; Carl 
G. Leech, Superintendent, Delaware County Schools, Media; 
Carl L. Millward, Superintendent of Schools, Milton; Clara 
A. Scott, Classroom Teacher, Pittsburgh; and Thomas 
Francis, President of PSEA, Scranton, ex officio. 

The chairman of the committee requests that points of 
view and suggestions which individual members desire to 
have considered by the committee be forwarded to him or 
to Headquarters Office, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
in care of H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 

The employment of the necessary actuarial services will 
be determined after the work of the committee develops. 
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GOALS FOR 1939 


Superintendent Thomas Francis, President, PSEA 
I. A united defense of the tenure act with no 
modifications except to make it more inclusive 
II. Salary schedule for teachers in fourth-class dis- 
tricts equivalent to that in third-class districts 
III. Greater participation by the State in financial 
support of the schools 
IV. Stabilization of the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction by the enact- 
ment of legislation looking toward an amend- 
ment to the constitution 
V. The active support of the NEA in its move- 
ment for Federal aid for schools without 
Federal control 
VI. Publication and interpretation of the report of 
the Committee on Survey of School Costs 
VII. A study of the retirement system as mandated 
by the action of the House of Delegates 
VIII. Complete cooperation with agencies seeking to 
promote a program for better schools, partic- 
ularly the Department of Public Instruction 
IX. Continued reorganization of school districts, 
aiming toward more economical administration 
and more adequate and equitable offerings, 
providing more nearly for equality of educa- 
tional opportunity 
X. Democracy of action and decision in State 
organization, convention districts, and _ local 
branches 
XI. Stimulation of local branch activities and proj- 
ects beneficial to local branch members 
A. Credit unions 
B. Hospitalization 
C. Welfare contributions 
XII. The attainment of more complete professional 
solidarity 
A. Increased memberships 
1. In local branches 
2. In PSEA 
3. In NEA 
B. More professional activity by the local 
branches 
XIII. Stimulation of vocational evening and_part- 
time day classes for employed persons and re- 
training classes for all who can benefit there- 
from 
XIV. Interpretation of the high ideals of the pro- 
fession and the principles for which the PSEA 
stands 











Pan American Day 
April 14, 1939 
HE President of the United States, by proclamation, has 
fixed April 14 of each year as Pan American Day, and 
the people of the country are called upon ‘To observe the 
Day with appropriate ceremonies, thereby giving expression 
to the spirit of continental solidarity and to the sentiments 
of cordiality and friendly feeling which the Government 
and people of the United States entertain toward the 
peoples and Governments of the other Republics of the 
American Continent.” 

Schools, colleges and universities, clubs, civic and com- 
mercial associations, and the public generally, observe the 
Day with appropriate ceremonies. Material for the use of 
groups and individuals planning to present programs may 
be secured without cost by addressing the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 
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The New Governor 





Arthur H. James of Plymouth, 
Luzerne County, was inaugurated 
as the 34th Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania at 12:03 
p. m., on January 17. The oath of 
office was administered by Chief 
Justice John W. Kephart of the 
State Supreme Court while a crowd, 
which some estimated to approach 
the 100,000 mark, stood shoulder 
to shoulder in Capitol Park and in 
the streets near the Capitol. A 
nineteen-gun salute in honor of 
the State’s new Executive was fired 
by Battery A of the 107th Field 
Artillery, Pennsylvania National Guard, as Governor James 
began his masterful inaugural address. Later he reviewed 
a parade which lasted about five hours. 

Governor James was born in Plymouth, July 14, 1883. 
In his youth he was employed around the coal mines as 
breaker boy, mule driver, and in various other capacities. 
He attended the Plymouth schools and graduated from its 
high school in 1901. He entered Dickinson School of Law 
in 1901 and graduated in 1904. He was admitted to the 
Cumberland County Bar that year, and shortly thereafter to 
the Luzerne County Bar, where he engaged in the general 
practice of law. 


In 1919 Mr. James was elected district attorney of Luzerne 
County, and re-elected in 1923, from which office he re- 
signed November 1, 1926. He was elected Lieutenant 
Governor on November 2, 1926, and served in that office 
from January 18, 1927, to January 20, 1931. He was 
elected for a full term as Judge of the Superior Court on 
November 8, 1932, from which seat he resigned on January 
17. 

In a radio address before his election, Governor James 
said in regard to education: 

“Education is another problem of special interest. The 
outstanding question is financing our school system on an 
equitable and sound basis. This issue must be met squarely 
if educational standards are to be maintained, and the 
a platform meets it squarely. We pledge the 
orderly development of the educational system of the State 
so that an equal standard of education—an equal oppor- 
tunity may be afforded to every boy and girl in the Com- 
monwealth. 

“We favor control of the public schools by local school 
boards, and condemn the imposition of new costs by the 
State, unless State revenue therefor is provided. 

“We pledge also equality in employment for competent 
teachers, with freedom from political interference. I am 
definitely on record, and have been for months, as favoring 
the basic features of the Teacher Tenure Act, including 
increments of teachers from fourth-class school districts. 
This includes also a promise to keep inviolate the contractual 
status of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund.” 

Temple University conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws on Governor James at its Founder’s Day, 
February 15. 














ARTHUR H. JAMES’ 


If we want wiser standards for teacher certification, we 
must have wiser standards for teacher education. If we 
want that, we must have better teachers’ colleges and col- 
leges of education. If we want that, we must face the 
problem in its entirety in all its implications —Wélliam 
Russell. 
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March, 1939 


J. Herbert Kelley Retires As Executive Secretary 


ITH regret the Executive Council of PSEA accepted 
W a January 21 the request for retirement of its Execu- 
tive Secretary, James Herbert Kelley, to become effective 
February 28. Dr. Kelley has served as executive secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association since March, 
192. 
When: the Executive Council of 1921 decided to elect an 
executive secretary, a committee was appointed, headed by 
Dean Will Grant Chambers, then of the 


from J. P. McCaskey of Lancaster for a consideration of 
$2,500. In the eighteen years since that purchase the 
JOURNAL, with Dr. Kelley as its editor, has increased in 
size, improved in quality, and served the teachers of the 
State as a true professional organ. The JOURNAL of 1921-22 
was published in 46,500 copies, of 1938-39 in 58,000- 

65,000 copies. 
Throughout the State and the Nation Dr. Kelley has won 
the respect and admiration of educators. 





University of Pittsburgh, to canvass the 
field for prospects. In his report, Dr. 
Chambers stated that ‘the committee felt 
that the person whom they would choose 
should be one of business ability, one who 
could organize on a large scale, a good 
public speaker, one who meets people 
well, and one who has editorial ability.” 
Upon consideration of candidates Dr. 
Kelley was elected by acclamation. 

Just how wise was the choice of this 
Executive Council has been proved by the 
record of the association under the 
stewardship of Dr. Kelley. His business 
acumen is shown by the present financial 
strength of the association. In 1921 the 
association rented three offices in the 
Roberts Building at 10 South Market 








He has always been ready to give time and 
energy to help one teacher or a group of 
teachers. He is recognized everywhere 
as one of the leaders in the promotion of 
professional organizations, in the fight 
for the rights of teachers, and in the de- 
velopment of school systems which will 
best serve the children of America. 

Those who have worked with Dr. Kel- 
ley are well acquainted with the qualities 
which made possible the splendid record 
pictured above. His native capacity, his 
courage, his perseverance, his ceaseless 
energy, his ability to get things done, his 
unfaltering fidelity to the cause he repre- 
sented were the elements of his personal- 
ity and character most appreciated by his 
co-workers. 








Square for $60 a month. One of the 
three rooms was sublet for $25. The equipment consisted of 
an office desk, rug, secretary’s desk and typewriter, filing cases, 
mimeograph, and addressograph. Now the association owns 
its own building, 400-404 North Third Street, valued $137,- 
124.54, with equipment worth $13,522.09. In the recent 
report of the auditor, the net worth of the association was 
stated to be $253,967.47. In 1921 the balance of the asso- 
ciation in the current fund was $21,149.92, in the permanent 
fund, $13,609.59. In 1938 the balance in the current fund 
was $59,028.05, in the permanent fund, $48,774.29. 

Far more important than its financial gain has been the 
growth of the power and influence of the association for the 
good of its members. Under Dr. Kelley’s guidance the 
association has included and drawn into participation all 
workers in the educational profession of the State in the 
association’s convention districts, local branches, depart- 
ments, sections, and round tables. In 1921 the membership 
was 33,568. The power of an organization of 58,000 mem- 
bers in 1939 speaks for the ability of Dr. Kelley to “organize 
on a large scale.” 

The first year that Dr. Kelley served as executive secretary 
the association bought the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 





service medal. Such an occasion presents itself tonight. 


has benefited from his counsel and leadership. 


CITATION 


The Pennsylvania State Education Association has been made great by the services of many individuals. The forward move- 
ment of education in Pennsylvania is replete with names of those who have rendered distinguished service. In recent years it 
has been the custom of this Association on infrequent occasions to recognize such service by the presentation of its distinguished 


James Herbert Kelley, who in March, 1939, completes 18 years of service as Executive Secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association and Editor of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, has made contributions to the forward move- 
ment of education which cannot go unnoticed without meritorious recognition. It was his privilege to pioneer in the great 
movement of professional organizations. For them he blazed new trails. 

Through the pages of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, his influence toward higher professional standards has 
reached into the lives of those who serve Pennsylvania's children. 
united membership upon which the advancement of any professional group must depend. Our National Association, the NEA, 


His ideals of attainment have ever been beyond the present. His inspiring and courageous leadership has kept Pennsylvania 
in the vanguard of the professional teachers’ organizations of the nation. 
Doctor Kelley, it is the unanimous wish of the Executive Council that on this occasion I present to you the distinguished 


Dr. Kelley is a native of Illinois. He 
was born in Belvidere, September 10, 1875. He graduated 
from the State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, in 1894 
and again in 1897; received his B. S. degree from Cornell 
College, Iowa, in 1900, his A. M. from Harvard University 
in 1908, and D. Litt from the University of Denver in 1916. 
Dr. Kelley’s professional experience includes: principal 
and superintendent of schools in Iowa, 1897-1902; president 
of Oklahoma Institute of Technology, 1902-09; executive 
secretary of the University of Illinois, 1909-14; president of 
Colorado State Normal School, Gunnison, 1914-19; and 
director of university extension and professor of education 
at the University of Pittsburgh, 1919-21. He has served as 
NEA State Director for Pennsylvania during his years as 


executive secretary of the PSEA. In 1927 he was president . 


of the Educational Press Association of America. 

It is hard for the members of the PSEA to lose one who 
has worked so steadfastly for their good; it is even more 
difficult for them to express to him their appreciation of his 
services. On December 28, 1938, during the Harrisburg 
convention, evidence of this esteem was shown when the 
Distinguished Service Medal of the Association was bestowed 
upon him by President J. Frank Faust with this citation: 














Through his efforts as Executive Secretary has been built a 





service medal of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, symbolizing most distinguished service in the advancement of 
education through the advancement of professional organization. 
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The New Executive Secretary 





The Executive Council, on Feb- 
ruary 11, elected by unanimous 
vote Harvey Ellison Gayman to 
succeed Dr. Kelley as executive 
secretary of the PSEA. Mr. Gay- 
man’s work with the association as 
its director of research, January 1, 
1929, to November 8, 1930, and 
as its assistant executive secretary 
and director of research, 1930 to 





date, has made him well acquainted 
with his new duties. 

















Mr. Gayman was also admirably 
fitted for his new work by educa- 
tion, training, and previous expe- 
rience. He is a graduate of Doylestown High School, 1907, 
of the State Normal School, West Chester, 1909, and of 
Cornell University, 1916. In 1933 he received his M. A. 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Before being elected PSEA’s director of research in 1928, 
Mr. Gayman was director of statistics, research, and reports 
in the Department of Public Instruction for three years and 
assistant director of its administration bureau for two years. 
In 1920 he had entered the Department at the request of 
Dr. Finegan, Superintendent of Public Instruction, to serve 
as Supervisor of junior projects. In 1918 Mr. Gayman had 
been a part-time employee as supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation of the vocational bureau of the department and as 
regional agent, U. S. Junior Employment Service, covering 
the states of Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Gayman’s experience also includes grammar school 
teacher, Jenkintown, 1910-11; principal, Northampton Twp. 
High School, Bucks County, 1912; supervisor of agriculture, 
Porter Twp. Vocational School, Schuylkill County, 1916; 
member of rural education department, Cornell University, 
1917; and principal of Kingston Twp. High School, Trucks- 
ville, 1919. 

Mr. Gayman, a life member of NEA, was elected NEA 
State Director for a three-year term beginning July, 1938. 


HARVEY E. GAYMAN 


He was recently asked by Reuben T. Shaw, president of the 


NEA, to serve as chairman of a special committee to pro- 
mote co-inclusive membership. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and of the Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s Club, and his- 
torian of Phi Sigma Sigma, a social fraternity of secretaries 
of state education associations. 


NEA Lifers 


EMOCRACY is being challenged both at home and 
D abroad, these days, and one of the most disturbing 
questions in the minds of every educator is: 

How Can the Schools Contribute Toward Making Our 

American Democracy Function Most Successfully ? 

The publications of the Educational Policies Commission 
constitute the answer of the NEA to this perplexing ques- 
tion. These books will be found helpful by every leader. 

R. K. Salisbury of Green Hills, Ohio, recently wrote, 
“Each year since becoming a Life Member, I have secured 
one additional Life Member, and today I am glad to forward 
the first payment for my new member for this year.” 

Every additional Life Member helps increase the strength 
of the Association and advance the cause of education. 

Life Membership includes full active membership privi- 
leges, PLUS subscription to THE JOURNAL, PLUS the Annual 
Volume of Addresses and Proceedings, PLUS the Bulletins 
of the Division of Research, ALL for life. $10 a year for 
10 years. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council 
January 21 No. 1 
Pursuant to the call of President Thomas Francis, Scran- 
ton, the 1939 Executive Council of the PSEA met at Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
January 21, with all members present except one, who 
was accounted for. They transacted the following business: 
1. Approved 14 Goals for 1939 as submitted by President 
Francis (See page 243) 

2. Accepted reports of the Executive Secretary dealing 
with finance, membership, cost of 1938 Convention, 
business procedure, and editorial policy of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 

Expressed appreciation to M. Elizabeth Matthews, As- 
sistant Editor, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
who presented an outline statement of the material 
planned for the March issue of the JOURNAL, also 
for her services as secretary-treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association 

4. Authorized the President to appoint a committee to 
discuss with Governor Arthur H. James the legis- 
lative objectives of our Association 

5. Accepted a report of Harvey E. Gayman, Assistant 
Executive Secretary and Director of Research, dealing 
with court decisions on the tenure act, cases pending, 
expenditures by the Association for legal assistance, 
and requests for financial assistance 

6. Agreed on ‘a united defense of the tenure act with 
no modifications except to make it more inclusive” 

7. Received a report from Arthur W. Ferguson, Chair- 
man, Legislative Committee, on strategy and pro- 
cedure ; 

8. Authorized the appointment of a committee of five 
in addition to the President and the Executive Secre- 
tary to draw up the necessary amendments to the 
constitution to clarify that document relative to re- 
election of Presidents of Departments and to ciarify 
any other portions which require changes 

9. Adopted the followmg time schedule for the 1939 
State Convention: 


December 26, Tuesday 
2:00 p. m. Departments 
7:00 p. m. House of Delegates 
December 27, Wednesday 
7:00 a. m. Executive Council Breakfast 
9:00 a. m. Sections of Departments 
2:00 p. m. House of Delegates 
7:30 p. m. General Session 
10:00 p. m. Dance 
December 28, Thursday 
9:00 a. m. Assembly of Presidents of Con- 
vention Districts and Local 
Branches 
Round Tables 
11:30 a. m. General Session 
1:00 p. m. NEA Delegates’ Luncheon 

10. Re-approved the proposed amendment to the Bylaws of 
the NEA, adopted by the 1938 Executive Council; 
and directed the Executive Secretary to forward such 
amendment to Willard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 
tary, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

11. Re-approved resolution re International Good Will 
adopted by the 1938 House of Delegates, see Feb- 
ruary number PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
page 198 

12. Considered communications 

13. Elected J. Y. Shambach, Deputy Secretary, Public 
School Employees’ Retirement Board, Harrisburg, 


Ww 
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chairman and treasurer of the Permanent Fund of 
the PSEA for a constitutional term of six years from 
January 13, 1939, the date on which the term of 
Robert E. Laramy, retired, Bethlehem, expired 

14. — the resignation of the Executive Secretary 
effective February 28, 1939, and voted as an indica- 
tion of its appreciation of his services to pay his 
share of the retirement premiums as well as that of 
the Association from March to October, 1939, in- 
clusive 

Note:—His monthly retirement income of $60.34 

will begin November 1, 1939 

15. Authorized the appointment of a committee to study 
the mechanics of the 1939 State Convention 

16. Decided to meet monthly from January to June, in- 
clusive 

17. Adjourned at 4:20 p. m., to meet at PSEA Head- 
quarters February 11, 1939, at 9:30 a. m. 

No. II 

February 11, 1939 

1. Received a report from President Francis on his con- 
tacts with Local Branches the past month and the con- 
ferences which a committee of seven held with the officers 
of the House Education Committee and Governor Arthur 
H. James. 

2. Received a financial report of the Executive Secretary 
which included a statement that the former Commonwealth 
Trust Company will make a payment of 15% February 20 
to holders of depositors participation certificates. This pay- 
ment will increase the distribution to 70%. The bank 
expects to pay all of the certificates in full. 

3. Received a report of the Assistant Executive Secretary 
and Director of Research dealing with legislation, publica- 
tion of Costs Survey Study, and tenure cases. 

4, Approved a summary of actions taken by the Com- 
mittee on Legislation at its regular meeting February 10. 

5. Elected Harvey Ellison Gayman Executive Secretary of 
the PSEA for a six-year term beginning March 1, 1939, at 
a salary of $7,000. 

6. Elected a committee of three to ascertain the qualifica- 
tions of persons applying for the position of Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary and Director of Research, also to seek other 
applicants regardless of whether they have made application. 
The Committee: Allen E. Bacon, Wilkes-Barre; J. E. Nan- 
carrow, Williamsport; Willis E. Pratt, Erie. 

7. Considered communications. 

8. Approved the recommendation of the Public Education 
and Child Labor Association to raise the juvenile court age 
to 18 years. 

9. Authorized the appointment of the following com- 
mittee to revise the regulations regarding expense accounts 
of members of the Executive Council incident to attending 
official meetings of that body: Blanche Foster, Philadelphia; 
H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh; J. E. Nancarrow, 
Williamsport. 

10. Received a !etter from Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary, NEA, regarding new bills for federal aid for 
education. The NEA is not distributing the Larrabee bill as 
it contains an objectionable provision but will distribute the 
Thomas-Harrison bill as soon as copies are available. 

11. Authorized the resolution of appreciation of the work 
of the retiring Executive Secretary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, Executive Secretary 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 
MEETING of the Committee on Teacher Welfare of 
the PSEA was held at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Sat- 
urday, January 28, 1939, with all members present as 


March, 1939 


follows: Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia, Chairman; R. R. 
Abernethy, Harrisburg; Bruce C. Birch, Clairton; Laura M. 
Braun, Pittsburgh; Walter R. Douthett, Darby; Jessie Gray, 
Philadelphia; and H. V. Herlinger, Mount Lebanon. 

The secretary submitted statistical and financial data to 
the committee as follows: 


Number of beneficiaries of the Welfare Fund ....... 56 

Number of beneficiaries added to the Welfare Fund 
since the last meeting of the committee ........ 

Number of beneficiaries removed from the Welfare 
Fund because of death or for other reasons .... 4 


Total monthly payments from the Welfare 
eer err ere ce 
Balance in the Welfare Fund as of January 
A OE 5 conve ks Meet saernrees $28,425.60 
The committee then gave consideration to applications 
for assistance from thirteen individuals. The committee ap- 
proved assistance for four individuals, requested further in- 
formation and investigation in four cases, refused four 
applications and voted to table one case which dealt with 
unemployment rather than welfare. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAYMAN, Secretary 


$1,088.42 


Committee on Legislation 

The Committee on Legislation, at the call of the chairman, 
Arthur W. Ferguson, met at PSEA Headquarters, Hartis- 
burg, Friday, February 10, 1939, with all members present 
or accounted for. Thomas Francis, President of the Asso- 
ciation, sat with the committee during its deliberations. 


The committee took action as follows: 


1. Approved for introduction into the General Assembly 
the bill drawn by John H. Fertig containing the rec- 
ommendations of the Costs Survey Committee with reference 
to distribution of State Subsidies. Included in this bill is a 
provision which makes the present salary schedule of third- 
class districts operative for fourth-class districts. 

2. Requested that Mr. Fertig draw a bill containing the 
recommendations of the Costs Survey Commitive establish- 
ing a State Tax Commission. 

3. Opposed Senate Bill 45, the Edmonds bill amending 
the tenure act, because it is contrary to the policy of the 
Association as stated in the action of the House of Delegates 
and as stated in goal number one approved by the Executive 
Council, “A united defense of the tenure act with no modi- 
fications except to make it more inclusive.” 

4. Approved the introduction and support of a measure 
giving greater security to superintendents when the details 
of such a measure have been agreed upon by both district 
and county superintendents. 

5. Approved House Bill 168 which makes an appropria- 
tion of $2,500,000 to distressed school districts. 

6. Voted to assist the faculties of State Teachers Colleges 
in restoration of their salaries and to secure greater security 
through a tenure act. 

7. Referred to the Public Education and Child Labor 
Association of Pennsylvania the introduction of appropriate 
legislation to amend the constitution to provide for over- 
lapping terms of the State Council of Education with one 
of its duties the election of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. If this organization does not sponsor this meas- 
ure, the Association will seek another sponsor or be respon- 
sible for its introduction itself. 

8. Approved a revival of the Thompson school building 
plan, thus joining in the action of the State Schoo] Directors 
Association at its recent convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 


H. E. GAyMAN, Secretary 
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Lesson on “Silk Industry in Italy” in Reading Museum 


The Reading Museum 
A Notable and Distinctive Visual Education Center. 


C. VALENTINE Kirby, Chief, Art Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


HE Reading Museum and Art Gallery has the distinction 

of being the only museum of importance operated by 
a Board of Public Education. The Museum is incorporated 
and the trusteeship is vested in the Board of School Direc- 
tors. This situation makes possible a coordination of school 
programs and museum service that could hardly exist else- 
where. This Museum has the further distinction of housing 
a wide variety of museum materials, many of which are 
pieces of rarity and superior excellence. 

The advantageous location of the Museum as a service 
center for a visual education program can not be over- 
estimated. While the Museum of an earlier day resembled 
a cold mausoleum, the Reading institution is both inviting 
and stimulating. The children enter the Museum from the 
school bus with eager anticipation—a change from the class- 
room to the laboratory and lecture hall bristling with a 
delightful variety of interesting exhibits and devices for 
participation in one or more of the 300 lesson plans. They 
and their parents come to the Museum, and the Museum 
goes to the children as materials are distributed to the class- 
room in accordance with the directions of the classroom 
teacher, or possibly to meet the needs of an assembly 
program. 

Opinions may vary as to the effectiveness of various tech- 
niques and visual aids. A class from one of the schools 
making a journey to the Museum, however, has the ad- 
vantages of selected objects, specimen models, graphic 
representation, and other unprojected pictorial materials, as 
well as the various projected aids. There is a wealth of 
material representing various cultures that may be handled, 
studied, and discussed, and numerous exhibits in convenient 
cases are ready for shipment whenever and wherever the 
need arises. 

The Museum staff is in agreement as to a possible over- 
emphasis upon the sound film today. The stereopticon 
slide may be discussed by the teacher at some length and 
can be interpreted to the understanding of different age 
groups. This is true, in a measure, with the silent film 
also. The Museum is the center for the distribution of 


projection equipment. It has 52 slide projectors, 13 opaque 
projectors, six 35 mm. machines, and thirteen 16 mm. film 
projectors and two film strips. There are available about 
30,000 slides and 220 films. 

Among the various specimens in the Museum are one 
million insects, 33,000 minerals, 10,000 fossils, 8,000 shells, 
2,500 herbarian numbers, 5,000 birds, 3,000 ethnological 
specimens, 30,000 American Indian relics, 50,000 postcards 
and prints, and 15,000 commercial specimens showing raw 
materials and manufacturing processes. In addition, it has 
costumes and accessories representing various cultures the 
world over. 

Besides all the articles, facilities, and services enumerated 
above, the Reading Museum is a rich storehouse of art 
treasures of the highest order and variety. No program in 
visual education can be complete without contacts with and 
instruction in the visual arts. These arts not only reveal 
the intimate life and cultures of various peoples, but enrich 
and sweeten the life of today. The art galleries of the 
Museum are visited by young and old far and wide, and as 
one observes the growth in interest and appreciation one 
may feel that an art museum is as necessary to the cultural 
and spiritual life of a community as is a library to the in- 
tellectual life, or a gymnasium to the physical life. Some 
museums have larger collections of paintings, but nowhere 
may one become acquainted with a wider variety of schools 
of painting or find in each school something choice and 
rare and representative of the greatest among artists past 
and present. 

Special attention should be called to the wide variety of 
the Museum’s art treasures. For example, a school group 
studying Greek civilization may have intimate contact with 
rare and almost priceless Greek vases and Greek sculpture. 
The Museum’s art collection includes 25 Greek vases, 1,500 
important etchings, 3,000 engravings, 40 original Oriental 
paintings, 250 original Japanese prints. Also on exhibition 
there are rare porcelains, ivories, pottery—examples of 
Babylonian and Egyptian art,—illuminated manuscripts, and 
one of the best collections of Pennsylvania German art in- 
cluding 100 rare examples of Pennsylvania painted glass. 

With the knowledge that some museums have been merely 
repositories for specimens and antiquities, one may ask 
about the response of the community to the generous offer- 
ings of the Reading Museum and its efficient, devoted, and 
friendly staff. The answer is in a measure as follows: 

In a single year nearly 40,000 school children visit the 
museum and art galleries for pleasure and organized instruc- 
tion. Even more striking is the information that in the 
course of Sundays throughout the year, there are as many 
as 97,000 visitors, mostly adults, and an equal number 
during week days. 

There are Saturday art classes provided for young people 
of talent and special interests in junior and senior high 
school years. There are summer classes also for both art 
and nature study, and some 260 or more avail themselves 
of this opportunity for study and recreation. There are 
likewise illustrated lectures offered by the Museum. Among 
the lecturers are travelers, authors, artists, and scientists of 
distinction and note. 

In the art galleries are shown ten or twelve special ex- 
hibits each season. The best art comes to Reading, and 
2,500 or more may attend such an exhibit on Sunday alone. 
These stimulating exhibits and the art classes as well have 
been largely responsible for the discovery and development 
of artists in Reading and vicinity. A few years ago when 
the showing by local artists was inaugurated, there were but 
seven paintings offered. Recently this annual exhibit had 
increased to 108. 

In presenting this very incomplete and somewhat sketchy 
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report on Visual Education in the Reading Schools, there 
are two purposes in mind—one to call attention to the 
Museum, its treasures, and its distinctive and effectively 
organized service; the other to give just recognition to 
Levi W. Mengel, the Director of the Museum and, as is 
well known in Reading, the founder and moving spirit of 
the Museum. Without Dr. Mengel there probably would 
have been no Reading Museum. He has enriched the 
Museum. both with his own generous contributions and by 
the support of public spirited citizens. He has rendered 4 
further service in his wise choice of Earl L. Poole as asso- 
ciate director, as well as Josephine Moyer and others who 
compose his highly efficient Museum staff. 

Much more could be said, but due consideration must be 
given to Dr. Mengel’s modest and unassuming disposition, 
so characteristic of truly great men. 


Federal Support for Public Education 


HE new Federal aid bill, based on the Report of the 

President’s Advisory Committee on Education, has been 
introduced in the 76th Congress by Senator Pat Harrison, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee; Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas, chairman of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, and Congressman William H. Larrabee, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Education. The bills are 
referred to as S. 1305 and H. R. 3517. 

The Senate bill S. 1305 complies with all recommenda- 
tions of the Legislative Commission of the NEA and should 
receive our hearty support. A similar bill introduced in the 
House by Congressman Larrabee (H. R. 3517) meets with 
our approval with the exception of a proviso added to Sec- 
tion 54 to the effect that nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prevent any State legislature, if it so desires, from 
making books, transportation, health and welfare services 
available to children attending non-public schools. 

Now is the time to marshal a// the educational and lay 
forces of our State in support of Senate bill S. 1305. The 
hearing on it is set for Thursday, March 2. If we all work 
at this with all our energy and ingenuity we can secure 
Federal aid during this session of Congress. Innumerable 
letters and postcards should go to the President, the Vice- 
President, the Speaker of the House, our Senators and Con- 
gressmen, and to the Senators and Congressmen on the two 
Education Committees. 


House Committee on Education 


Address: House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Democrats: William H. Larrabee, Indiana, Chairman; Rene L. De- 
Rouen, Louisiana; Graham A. Barden, North Carolina; Edward 
J. Hart, New Jersey; Eugene J. Keogh, New York; Wade H. 
Kitchens, Arkansas; Lawrence J. Connery, Massachusetts; 
Martin F. Smith, Washington; John Lesinski, Michigan; 
Charles A. Buckley, New York; Michael J. Kirwan, Ohio; 
Joseph R. Bryson, South Carolina; Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., 
Maryland; Francis J. Myers, Pennsylvania 

Republicans: George A. Dondero, Michigan; Frank C. Osmers, Jr., 
New Jersey; Robert A. Grant, Indiana; Joshua L. Johns, Wis- 
consin; Karl E. Mundt, South Dakota; John C. Kunkel, Penn- 
sylvania; J. Francis Harter, New York 


Senate Committee on Education and Labor 


Address: Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Democrats: Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, Chairman; David I. ‘Walsh, 
Massachusetts; James E. Murray, Montana; Vic Donahey, 
Ohio; Rush D. Holt, West Virginia; Claude Pepper, Florida; 
Allen J. Ellender, Louisiana; Josh Lee, Oklahoma; Lister Hill, 
Alabama 

Republicans: William E.,Borah, Idaho; James J. Davis, Pennsyl- 
vania; Robert A. Taft, Ohio 

Progressive: Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., Wisconsin 
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Muscular Movement Handwriting 

(From page 234) 
hand, and it is easier than it has ever been to acquire that 
skill. 

All the people who advocate such premature changes in 
the order of things belong to the class that I would term 
sensationalists. Their heads are turned by the extent of 
modern progress, in which they have had no hand but in 
which they desire to participate beyond their requirements. 
They forget that the aim of progress is to diversify rather 
than to change our ways of doing things. It is this diversi- 
fication that gives the true element to progress—the in- 
creased capacity for activity. Outright replacement of one 
old skill by a new one more complex and in every case 
more limited in its application would not be true progress. 
Practical penmanship teaching, instead of being a dis- 
honored subject clinging to the curriculum merely by force 
of custom, is on the other hand one of the best organized, 
best taught, and most useful subjects in ‘the schools of 
America today. Periodicals are often written with the idea 
of discouraging the teaching of penmanship, even condemn- 
ing it. One needs only to mention the word writing in 
college classes to set off a spark of criticism and ridicule, 
while at the same time the blackboard is covered with 
illegible scribbling. 

Penmanship is a necessary tool and has a place in the 
curriculum with all other essential tools. 


New Humanities Curriculum at Pitt 

NEW curriculum will be available to students entering 

The College of the University of Pittsburgh next year. 
It is designed to help the student understand how creative 
work of all kinds has been brought about in the past, so that 
he may better understand how he, an able individual, may 
do constructive work in the present and future. Courses in 
this curriculum are available only to students who plan to 
follow them for four years and they may not be elected by 
others. Only one class section of selected students will be 
admitted next September. The plan is definitely experi- 
mental in character. 

A special faculty committee, of which John J. Geise was 
chairman, developed the new curriculum. Descriptive state- 
ments made herewith are quoted from explanations made by 
the committee. 

Since the new curriculum is built almost entirely of 
courses in the humanities field, it may be classified as an 
outline of general culture. Consequently it will be of interest 
mainly to students who plan to defer specialized technical 
training until after graduation from The College. The eco- 
nomic and social changes that have taken place in America 
during the last generation have led many students to demand 
professional preparation in the college course itself. Withia 
its sphere, The College will continue to respond to that de- 
mand through the facilities offered in other curricula, but 
elective courses in the humanities have been so widely 
ignored or chosen with so little thought of their benefits 
that The College feels called upon to outline this balanced 
curriculum of purely cultural subjects. 

In general the studies will center around great men and 
women whose personalities and achievements have left a 
mark upon the world’s culture. Outstanding leaders in 
thought and action, in arts and letters, are to be studied in 
relation to each other and to their times and social setting. 
It is hoped that through these studies the student will learn 
something of the manner in which the relationships between 
persons, movements, techniques, and ideas have their out- 
come in progress, whether intellectual, social, economic, of 
political STANTON C. CRAWFORD, Dean of the College 
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Educational Legislation 

A number of educational bills have been introduced into 
the General Assembly. Descriptions of them appear weekly 
in the Education Bulletin in the order of their introduction. 

The most controversial of educational measures thus far 
introduced is undoubtedly Senate Bill 45 by Senator Ed- 
monds, introduced at the request of the State School Direc- 
tors Association, amending the tenure act in a number of 
instances. In brief, the amendments provide: 

1. A probationary period of two years 

2. A definition of temporary and substitute employees 

3. The addition, as causes for termination of contracts, of: 
a. “Persistent negligence” as compared with “wilful 

and persistent negligence” as now stated in the act. 

b. The meaning of “substantial decrease in the number 
of pupils” expanded to mean also “‘substantial de- 
crease in number of pupils pursuing any subject or 
course.” 

c. Engagement in any occupation or employment in 
addition to teaching without the written consent of 
the board of school directors, including marriage of 
the professional employee as such employment. 

d. Insubordination or conduct unbecoming a teacher. 

4. Gives authority to the board of school directors to re- 
quire professional employees to retire during the vol- 
untary period of retirement. 

5. Initiative for a hearing is placed with the professional 
employee. 

6. The de novo provision for a hearing in the present 
tenure act is stricken from the bill and a provision sub- 
stituted that the judge of the common pleas court to 
which the petition is made “shall review the decision of 
the school board upon the basis of the full official tran- 
scription of the record of the hearing only submitted.” 


These amendments are so drastic in their provisions that 
they nullify many of the essential features of the tenure act. 

Immediately upon introduction of the bill, President 
Francis addressed a communication to presidents of all local 
branches. Directing attention to the bill, he wrote as 
follows: 

“With reference to Senate Bill 45, amending the tenure 
act, our Executive Council approved as one of its goals for 
1939 ‘A united defense of the tenure act with no modifica- 
tions except to make it more inclusive.’ I am sure you agree 
that the tenure act should have more than a two-year trial 
before it is emasculated by amendments.” 

The position of the Association on this bill, therefore, is 
clear. It is one of opposition. 


Message to Supervising Principals 


Before the close of the annual meeting of the section at 
Harrisburg in December, Dr. Hay, retiring president, ex- 
pressed the opinion that members of the section should have 
opportunity to get together more frequently than one annual 
session for the purpose of considering interests of mutual 
concern to all of the members. I want to affirm this view 
and urge all members to hold as many regional meetings as 
possible this spring and fall. These meetings might well be 
convened in addition to the usual district conventions. 

To the end that the best interests of the section may be 
conserved and advanced, your attention to the suggestion 
is invited. Many helpful ideas for the members of the sec- 
tion at large may evolve from these regional meetings that 
can be a basis for consideration at the annual meeting next 
December. 

—PAutL S. CHRISTMAN, Pres. 


Supervising Principals Section 


March, 1939 


Education Committees of the 
1939 General Assembly 


I. SENATE 
Homsher, Frederick L., Chairman, Strasburg, Lancaster Co. 
Crowe, Montgomery F., Masonic Hall Bldg., East Stroudsburg, 
Monroe Co. 
Deitrick, George A., 242 Arch St., Sunbury, Northumberland Co. 
Edmonds, Franklin Spencer, 1418 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 
Eroe, William J., Jr., 315 Boyles Ave., New Castle, Lawrence Co. 
Farrell, Louis H., 9427. Bustleton Ave., Philadelphia 
Letzler, A. H., 711 McAteer St., Houtzdale, Clearfield Co. 
Levin, Herbert S., 1404 Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 
Mundy, Leo C., 391 Scott St., Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne Co. 
Ruth, Frank W., Main Street, Bernville, Berks Co. 
Sipe, C. Hale, R. D. 1, Freeport, Armstrong Co. 
Stevenson, George B., 114 Second St., Lock Haven, Clinton Co. 
Tallman, Oscar Jacob, 506 Hamilton St., Allentown, Lehigh Co. 
Wolfenden, C. Gilbert, 819 Church St., Indiana, Indiana Co. 
Gelder, Frederick T., 636 Main St., Forest City, Susquehanna Co., 
ex officio 
II. HOUSE 
Stewart, J. T., Chairman, 204 Savings & Trust Bldg., Indiana, 
Indiana Co. 
Sollenberger, D. Raymond, Vice-chairman, 314 Plum St., Wil- 
liamsburg, Blair Co. 
Bohn, John C., 1445 South Main St., Hanover Twp., Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne Co. 
Bronson, Howard F., Phoenixville, Chester Co. 
Chervenak, Michael C., Jr., Timmerman Hill, Portage, Cambria Co. 
Cohen, Herbert B., 124 East Market St., York, York Co. 
Cortese, Americo V., 908 South 8th St., Philadelphia 
Fauset, Crystal Bird, 5403 Vine St., Philadelphia 
Fullerton, W. Sharp, R. D. 8, New Castle, Lawrence Co. 
Haines, Kenneth G., Rebersburg, Centre Co. 
Hamilton, Robert S., 3838 Terrace St., Philadelphia 
Hoffman, John N., 335 Market St., Bangor, Northampton Co. 
Holland, Elmer J., 2721 Shelly St., Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. 
Leydic, Kenneth L., 400 Second Ave., Tarentum, Allegheny Co. 
McClester, Albert B., 556 Third St., Butler, Butler Co. 
McNally, Michael J., 1411 South 54th St., Philadelphia 
O’Dare, James J., 813 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 
Peacock, Vance D., 105 Cherry Ave., Houston, Washington Co. 
Riley, Raymond L., 233 West St., Williamsport, Lycoming Co. 
Rothenberger, Otis S., Leesport, Berks Co. 
Serrill, William W., Kellettville, Forest Co. 
Shearer, William R., 261 Conway St., Carlisle, Cumberland Co. 
Snyder, Frank E., Liberty, Tioga Co. 
Tarr, Burton E., Hopwood, Fayette Co. 
Taylor, Ray E., 212 Locust St., Harrisburg, Dauphin Co. 
Trout, Harry E., 49 South Hazel St., Manheim, Lancaster Co. 
Van Allsburg, John E., R. D., North East, Erie Co. 
Wagner, Paul L., 634 East Broad St., Tamaqua, Schuylkill Co. 
Webster, Raymond C., 1224 Olive St., Coatesville, Chester Co. 
Welsh, Elwood B., 1330 East Oxford St., Philadelphia 
Wilkinson, Don, 73 Bedford St., Forty Fort, Luzerne Co. 


Why Welfare Contributions? 


bos pages of the February PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL related the first of a series of detailed case 
histories of Welfare Fund beneficiaries in an effort to em- 
phasize the need for welfare contributions. 


A second case history follows: 


Miss Blank of Mercer, Pa., was born in*1875. Her teach- 
ing career began in 1891 and continued for 22 years. She 
ceased teaching because of ill health, and from 1929 on her 
health has been such that she has required the services of a 
constant attendant. Her father, a Civil War veteran, died in 
1900. Her mother, who was 83 years of age when Miss 
Blank applied for assistance from the Welfare Fund in 
1931, had a stroke and died shortly thereafter. She does 
have two sisters but neither is in a position to assist her in 
any way. 

Miss Blank lives with her attendant in two rented rooms. 
She states that the Old Ladies’ Home refuses to take her 
because she is bedfast and is not yet 70 years of age. Her 
sole income up to January of this year has been $20 per 
month from the Former Teacher Fund of the Public School 
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Employees’ Retirement System and $15 per month from the 
PSEA Welfare Fund. Because this amount was not sufficient 
adequately to meet her living expenses and the expenses of 
medical care and an attendant, she earnestly requested that 
her allowance be increased lest she be forced to go to the 
County Home. 

At the meeting of the Teacher Welfare Committee on 
January 28, the committee voted $15 additional per month 
to meet the needs of this case. A letter of appreciation 
follows: 

“I just received your kind letter with the wonderful good 
news that the PSEA is going to give me an additional $15 
a month. I am so very, very grateful to you all. Now, thank 
God, I will not have to go to the County Home and I can 
get the medicine I need. I have not had the medical care 
I should have had the last two years because I did not have 
the money to pay a doctor. 

“T cannot express in words how thankful I am to you all.” 


WFEA Congress at Rio August 6-11, 1939 


ELEGATES to the recent Lima Conference paused in 

their deliberations to pass a resolution on behalf of 
the Eighth Biennial Congress of the World Federation of 
Education Associations to be held at Rio de Janeiro August 
6-11. The resolution was approved December 24, 1938, 
according to Paul Monroe, president of the WFEA, and 
reads: 

“Whereas: Recognizing the important role played 
by teachers and supervisors in the development in 
youth of appreciation of international understanding 
and good will, as well as the necessity that teachers and 
supervisors themselves shall have opportunities for 
increasing their own international knowledge and 


understanding; and appreciating the fact that the 
Eighth Biennial Congress of the World Federation 
of Education Associations to be held in Rio de Janeiro 
August 6 to 11, 1939, affords an unusual opportunity 
to gain such knowledge and understanding since it 
will bring together hundreds of teachers, supervisors, 
and educational leaders from all American States to 
exchange in an atmosphere of friendship their common 
experiences and common concern for the well being of 
youth; 

“The Eighth International Conference of American 
States recommends: 

“(1) That the Eighth Biennial Congress of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, to be 
held in Rio de Janeiro August 6 to 11, 1939, be brought 
to the favorable attention of educational authorities 
and teachers in the American States. 

“(2) That the attention of delegates be directed to 
the opportunity of visiting educational institutions in 
other countries en route to the Conference.” 

The Rotterdam, sailing from New York on July 5 and 
from New Orleans July 10 has been specially chartered to 
provide facilities for those attending the Conference, and 
further particulars may be obtained by writing to the 
headquarters of the Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

WFEA Members Guests of Puerto Rico Governor 

OVERNOR Blanton Winship of Puerto Rico has ex- 

tended an invitation to a reception and garden party 
at the Governor’s Mansion to WFEA members of the Rotter- 
dam Cruise which will visit the Island on August 23, re- 
turning from the Eighth Biennial Congress of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at Rio de Janeiro 
August 6-11. 
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Pittsburgh Superintendent 
Elected President, AASA 


Pennsylvania is honored in the 
election of Ben G. Graham, super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh public 
schools, as president of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators. The highest honor that 
the superintendents of the nation 
can bestow upon one of their fel- 
lows is the election to leadership 
of this organization. The friends 
of Dr. Graham, therefore, are not 
only appreciative of the personal 
recognition that has come to him 
but of the fact that he is a Penn- 
sylvania superintendent. 

A native of the western part of the State, Dr. Graham 
has been active in educational work ever since his gradua- 
tion from Westminster College in 1904. He has served 
successively as teacher of chemistry in the Central High 
School, Pittsburgh; as principal of the first junior high 
school in Pittsburgh, the Latimer; as superintendent of 
New Castle schools; as associate superintendent at Pitts- 
burgh; and, since 1930, as superintendent of Pittsburgh 
schools. 

In State and national circles he has been recognized as a 
leader. Active in PSEA committee work for many years, 
president of the Western Convention District in 1931-32, 
and President of PSEA in 1935 are but a few of his con- 
tributions to professional organization. He served the NEA 
Department of Superintendence as chairman of the Com- 
mission on School Administration which prepared the 
Twelfth Yearbook of the Department entitled ‘'Critical 
Problems in School Administration.” He served also as a 
member of the executive committee of the Department of 
Superintendence and as a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the NEA. 

His election to the presidency of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators reflects the personal and pro- 
fessional esteem in which he is held by his associates and 
their confidence in his leadership as an executive. 

















BEN G. GRAHAM 


Teacher Unionism 


CHOOL and Society for January 28, 1939, reports that 

on January 19 two teachers’ unions in New York City 
were suspended by the Amercan Federation of Labor. The 
two unions are the New York College Teachers’ Union, 
Local 537, and the WPA Teachers’ Union, Local 453. 
School Teachers’ Union, Local 5, was suspended more than 
a year ago for sponsoring a movement to restore peace in 
the labor field. Charges included that members or dele- 
gates had cooperated with the Workers Alliance, a Left- 
Wing organization of relief recipients, on WPA matters; 
that they had sent a delegate and an observer to the Con- 
gress of the American League for Peace and Democracy; 
and that they had marched in a parade of veterans on the 
occasion of the return of 149 veterans from Spain who had 
been fighting for the loyalists. 

What is the implication? Are some teacher unionists too 
radical even for the AF of L? 

The Pittsburgh Press for January 6 reports that the Pitts- 
burgh Central Labor Union applauded a denunciation of 
Fred Berkowitz, delegate of the American Federation of 
Teachers, in which he obtained membership by his “pro- 
fessorship”’ in a Communistic school. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of Teachers held its State 


March, 1939 


convention at State College, December 27 and 28, 1938, 
with a reported attendance of 30. 


A F of L Speaks Out Against A F of T 

In a story released by the Associated Press the American 
Federation of Labor leaders backed the congressional probe 
of un-American and anti-labor activities and followed it up 
with a warning that the AFL Teachers’ Union may be ousted 
“unless it cleans its house of Communists.” 

The possibility of a break with the leadership of the 
American Federation of Teachers over the issue of Com- 
munist activity in the locals was advanced by Matthew Woll 
of New York, an AFL vice-president and council member. 

In a statement upholding the recent action of the New 
York City Central Trades and Labor Council in suspending 
two teachers’ union locals “for subversive activities,’ Woll 
said: 

“It is a growing belief in some quarters that the AFL 
may ultimately be required to disassociate itself from the 
American Federation of Teachers unless that body cleans its 
house of Communists.”’ 

Since 1936, Woll said, AFL President William Green 
“has repeatedly warned the officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers not to traffic with the Communists if 
they wished to stay in the AFL. 

“Instead of heeding this appeal . . .,” he added, ‘‘they 
have steadily become worse and the Communists’ leaders in 
the Teachers’ union have become more bold.” 


Five Reasons for Not Joining the American Federation of 
Teachers 

1. The use of coercion by unions is contrary to the ac- 
cepted methods of education: argument, persuasion, dem- 
onstration. The use of coercion in any way at any time is 
of itself a confession of failure of educational measures. 
For one branch of the government to strike against that 
government is anarchy. Calvin Coolidge, when Governor 
of Massachusetts, stated this principle in settling the strike 
of the Boston police. Teachers are trained by the State, 
certified by the State, and paid by the State. They are part 
of the government quite as much as the police. Use of any 
coercive measure is contrary to the basic principles of volun- 
tary teachers’ associations. 

2. Unionism regards teaching as a trade, not a profession. 
In a pamphlet entitled Objections Answered, used by the 
American Federation of Teachers, appears the following: 
“The war has cleansed us of any remnants of such petty 
snobbery (that teaching is a profession). The time has 
come for teachers of the country to rid themselves of their 
narrow class spirit and join hands with other workers in 
their assertion of independence and self-respect.” They 
fail to see that there is a clear line of demarcation between 
mechanics, artisans, labor, and the recognized professions 
of law, medicine, engineering, teaching, and accountancy. 
The hod carrier, although he does an essential, honorable, 
and honest piece of work will never feel at ease in an 
organization of skilled surgeons. All are workers, but the 
first works on the level of labor, the second, on the level 
of a profession. 

3. It is not proper or professional for teachers to afhliate 
as an organized body with another organization representing 
a portion of the citizens of the community in which such 
teachers are employed. This principle was stated in the 
Lancaster opinion, July 30, 1920, by Thomas E. Finegan, 
then Superintendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania. 
It was confirmed by the Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington in the Seattle case. See Americana Annual 
for 1929, page 236. 

4. Unionism destroys the solidarity of the profession. 
The constitution of the American Federation of Teachers 
excludes membership of superintendents. By such exclu- 
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SAN FRANCISCO IN 1939! 
Golden Gate Exposition 
and N. E. A. Convention. 
Circle the West — One Way 
via North Pacific Coast 


Going West ? To California... 
National Parks... Yellowstone... Rainier 
... Alaska... Washington...Oregon... 
Montana-Wyoming Dude Ranches? We 
commend to you the Northern Pacific 
Railway’s air-conditioned North Coast 


Limited, whose route of a thousand 


miles of mountains and rivers is unsur- 
passed for scenic beauty. Tell us what 
you'd like to include in your western trip 
and we'll send you free literature and 
accurate information about three classes 
of fares. Address, E. E. Nelson, 249 
Northern Pacific Railway, St.Paul, Minn. 
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sion, unionism retards the unification of the profession. 

5. Unionism lowers the ideals of teaching. By emphasiz- 
ing only the selfish, though necessary, economic needs of 
teachers—salary, hours, tenure, retirement—unionism misses 
altogether the finer ideals of teaching boys and girls and 
the rich compensations that do not appear in the salary 
envelope. 

We have no quarrel with labor, but when the AF of L 
attempts to organize the profession of teaching, we take 
issue with them. 


School Officials 


1. Secretaries 
The Pennsylvania Association of School Board Secretaries 
held its 26th annual convention in Harrisburg, February 2, 
1939, and elected the following officers: 
President, Ralph E. Ord, Dravosburg 
Vice-Pres., Harold M. Cramblet, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Mary E. Robbins, Sunbury 
Treasurer, John J. Scheidel, Upper Darby 
Members of Executive Committee: 
Harold R. Kratz, Norristown 
Frances McCabe, Lower Merion 
M. W. Hemphill, Oil City 
2. Directors 
Audiences that taxed the seating capacity. of 2,000 of the 
Forum, Education Building, attended the 44th annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State School Directors Asso- 
ciation in Harrisburg, February 3 and 4, 1939. Among 
the speakers were 
Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
N. S. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Harold L. Fuess, Waterville, N. Y. 
Arthur H. James, Governor of the Commonwealth 
Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Allen A. Stockdale, New York City 
Paul H. Wueller, Pennsylvania State College 
Officers 
President, Chester M. Gross, U. S. Representative, Man- 
chester 
First Vice-Pres., W. A. Roberts, Newtown 
Second Vice-Pres., D. Albert Best, East McKeesport 
Third Vice-Pres., Edwin H. Dorney, Allentown, R. D. 3 
These new members were chosen on the board of direc- 
tors: 
W. Floyd Clinger, Warren, District 1 
Mrs. Ruth B. Robb, Latrobe, District 3 
Robert E. Groh, Strasburg, Lancaster Co., District 5 
I. Miles Wright, Allentown, District 7 
The tempo of the thinking of the school directors is well 
shown by the following report of its legislative committee: 
Legislative Report 
Since 1935, legislation such as the creating of tenure for 
teachers, extending the compulsory school age, increasing 
the length of the school term, raising the minimum sal- 
aries of teachers in fourth-class districts, extending trans- 
portation, revising standards of school bus construction, in- 
creasing provisions for vocational education, etc., have added 
staggering costs to the total. The operation of many of 
these services has already been suspended for lack of funds. 
Money is now needed for the granting of increments to 
fourth-class district teachers, for the payment of high school 
tuition, the cost of additional transportation, the employ- 
ment of county school psychologists under the supervision 
of the county superintendent, not to mention the normal 
expansion of the school system. Real estate assessments in 
the State have decreased sharply and the mounting total of 
delinquent taxes is appalling. 


March, 1939 


There are in the State of Pennsylvania today many so- 
called distressed school districts which will require a special 
fund of not less than ten million dollars in the next bien- 
nium if they are to continue in operation. 

The Special Session of 1938 passed the Thompson Act 
which was designed to provide a fund for the erection of 
sorely needed school buildings in districts which are unable 
to finance a building program on their own resources. The 
present status of this program is very much in doubt but 
we urge that this plan be revived and at the same time a 
sufficient opportunity be permitted for careful study and 
planning of a comprehensive school building program. The 
Thompson Act was too hastily organized and had it not 
been suspended a vast amount of money would have been 
invested in school buildings without justification. It seems 
to us paramount that the State either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Government assume the cost of the 
school building program in certain areas. 

This same Special Session enacted another Law abating 
penalties and interest upon delinquent taxes; thus the school 
districts were robbed of anticipated and legitimate incomes. 
We shall oppose the continuance of such legislation with 
all the energy that we possess. 

Act 157 of the 1937 Legislature providing plans for the 
merging or consolidation of school districts and the crea- 
tion of county boards of education has been a general dis- 
appointment. Already portions of the Act have been de- 
clared unconstitutional and its operation has contributed 
little toward the creation of larger units of administration. 
This Act needs its status clarified. Either additional duties 
and powers should be conferred upon the newly created 
county boards of education or they should be eliminated en- 
tirely. As at present constituted we can see little justification 
for their continuance. 

We urge the creation of a new and functioning State 
Council of Education, one of the duties of which should be 
the selection of a State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in order to provide more permanency in that office and to 
make possible a long range program of school planning 
and administration. Recognizing the value of greater long- 
evity of service in public office, especially in school admin- 
istration, we will support measures designed to increase the 
reasonable security in office of District and County Super- 
intendents. 

We commend the study of school costs conducted under 
the sponsorship of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation and join with that body in urging the creation of 
a State Tax Commission which will make a comprehensive 
study of our entire tax structure. 

We believe in the principle of the per capita tax and 
favor laws, regulations, or necessary constitutional amend- 
menis which will require the payment of per capita taxes 
as a prerequisite for voting or the securing of a hunting or 
a fishing license in this State. 

In the interests of public health and of school children in 
particular, and for the prevention and suppression of tuber- 
culosis we urge that the law be clarified to permit the chest 
X-ray examination of all school children at public expense. 

We have prepared for introduction to the Legislature bills 
in which are incorporated the views of this Association upon 
several important topics, as follows: 

1. To amend Sections 557 and 558 of the School Code 
relative to the collection of delinquent per capita taxes and 
to provide that upon due notice by the tax collector an 
employer shall deduct from the wages of an employee the 
amount of the delinquent per capita tax 

2. To amend Section 410 of the School Code expressly 
to permit the payment of membership dues by school dis- 
tricts in the State School Directors Association 


(Turn to page 256) 
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An Enchanted City 
FRED Q. TREDWAY 


The city of San Francisco has long 
held the reputation of being among 
the most interesting and gracious of 
hosts. It is a city of bustling activity, 
of bright laughter and an incredibly 
romantic background that still lingers, 
permeating the modern city like the 
odor of rosemary in an old trunk. Its 


Vekin7 


WONDER CRUISES 








_ 


UNGSHOLM 


JUNE 30th...42 DAYS 


Notth Cape Chute 


Visit Iceland; climb the North Cape; 
see the fjords of Norway under the 
Midnight Sun; Visby; the “New” 
Republics of Estonia and Finland; 
Russia*; Copenhagen, Denmark; and 
Stockholm, capital of Sweden. $550 


ge 


GRIPSHOLM 


JULY 24th...35 DAYS 
Viking Sands Cruise 
Voyage up the fjords of Norway; visit 
Copenhagen; Danzig; romantic Visby; 
Tallinn, capital of Estonia; Lenin- 
grad* in Russia; Helsingfors, Finland; 
Stockholm and Gothenburg in Swe- 

den; and finally Edinburgh. 
PRONE ode econ 6% $415 
*If you don’t want to visit Russia you may 


leave the Cruise at Tallinn and spend 
more time in Helsingfors and Stockholm. 


OR PLAN YOUR OWN TRIP 
For a Holiday in Viking Lands 


The longer the better, but even if you 
have only 21 days our regular sailings 
will give you a delightful holiday. 


Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN 





LINE 
4 West 51st Street, New York, N. Y. 


matchless harbor where come and go 
ships from the far corners of the earth, 
its storied hills, its gay night life, its 
famous restaurants, and its good fellow- 
skip make it the Mecca of thousands 
upon thousands of visitors every year. 

This year, with its Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition, and the Na- 
tional Education Association convention 
July 2-6, San Francisco becomes a vaca- 
tion attraction de luxe. 

In the middle of San Francisco Bay 
the largest island ever made by man— 
400 acres—has been constructed.  Fit- 
tingly, it has been named ‘Treasure 
Island.” Upon this island has been 
built a magic city in an entirely new 
style of architecture . . . strange, high- 
walled buildings surmounted by Orien- 
tal spires and massive elephants, spaced 
by stately courts radiating from a 400- 
foot Tower of the Sun. Stately trees 
and millions of exotic flowers and 
shrubs have been planted, interspersed 
by peaceful lagoons, laughing foun- 
tains and giant statues. This is the 
site of the San Francisco Exposition, a 
Pageant of the Pacific. 

The setting grips the imagination. 
By day it is an enchanted city whose 
walls and towers recall the temples of 
the Mayas, Incas, and Cambodians; by 
night a glowing fairyland suspended 
between sea and sky. 

The buildings are grouped together 
as closely as possible. One can walk 
from one exhibit to another with a 
minimum of effort. But for the less 
active there are rickshas, wheel chairs, 
and specially designed motor buses. 

The Pacific Basin area is a chain of 
lagoons surrounded by temples, pa- 
godas, and native buildings from China, 
Japan, Bali, Java, Indo-China, Australia, 
New Zealand, Hawaii, and other coun- 
tries of the Pacific Ocean. One may 
wander through foreign streets, sample 
exotic foods, study strange and lovely 
handicrafts, listen to haunting music, 
sip tea in a Chinese garden. More than 
30 nations will display their art, scenic, 
and cultural treasures in this setting. 

Eleven western states and British 
Columbia display their wonders in the 
Hall of the Western States; the opera- 
tions of our government are revealed 
in the Federal Building, and California 
plays host to the world in 12 huge 
buildings. 

The Hall of Science will display not 
only man’s accomplishments, but what 
lies ahead: Black light, Fluorescent 
light, television, cathode rays, electric 
robots; an electric farm and the miracle 
of hydroponics. 

The Hall of Electricity and Com- 
munication will display the latest de- 
velopments in these lines, with a com- 
plete broadcasting studio in operation. 

The Hall of Mines, Metals, and Ma- 
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chinery will house “Treasure Moun- 
tain” 50 feet high, 400 feet long. Here 
will be shown all the features of a 
real mine, including a replica of a 
western ghost town. 

In the two-acre Hall of Foods and 
Beverages will be exhibited delicacies 
from all over the world. The visitor 
will see demonstrated the latest pro- 
cesses in picking, pitting, peeling, and 
canning fruit, a modern salt refinery in 
operation and the wonders of quick 
freezing. 

The Palace of Fine and Liberal Arts 

(Turn to page 260) 








Carts take a trip by 
airplane the day you join TPU—the 
same liberal accident benefits protect 
your income as thoroughly as when you 
are riding in a railroad train. Should 
you, as a paid passenger on any estab- 
lished air line, be disabled in an acci- 
dent, TPU’s Peerless Certificate pays 
$25.00 a week benefits (limit 52 weeks), 
under the certificate’s total disability 
provision. 


@ Fairness and completeness of TPU’s pro- 
tective certificates give over 27,000 teachers 
year "round peace of mind. The low cost of 
this all-covering protection makes it within 
the reach of every pocketbook. Mail cou- 
pon today. 


SPU 
Teachers Protective Union 
TPU Building 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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TRAGEDIES 
OLD AND 
NEW 


$1.25 


Newest of the 
Comparative 


Te nn ee 


Classics 





Helen Harding, M. A. includes three great 

dramas by the greatest dramatists of their 
times: Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Sophocles’ Electra, and 
O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon. Background material 
traces development of tragedy from Greece through 
the Elizabethan period to the modern theatre. 
Copious footnotes and photographs. Write for free 
booklet #29 describing comparative series and other 
modern books. 
...and for recreational reading in Elementary 
Schools: Reynolds’ Reading for Enjoyment (Nine 
Book Series—Grades 1 to 9) has proven universally 
popular. Stories, poems and plays, study helps, etc. 
Write for free booklet #29A which gives complete 
contents of each book. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


[et excellent new high school text edited by 


UNEXCELLED 


by any other Reading Program on 
the market 


THE READING READINESS BOOKS 
Betts and O’Donnell 
Grade 1 


THE WONDER-STORY BOOKS 
Huber, Salisbury and O’Donnell 
Supplementary Readers 
Grades 1, 2 and 3 


THE ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS 


O’Donnell and Carey 
Basal Readers 
Grades 1, 2 and 3 


A strong Reading Readiness program ... a fine 
series of supplementary books...an outstandingly 
successful series of basal readers—all comprise a 
primary reading program unexcelled by any 
other series on the market. Write for circulars. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


131 E. 23rd Street New York City 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Marjorie Maguire, 1931 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
Robert Emlen, 1030 E. Washington Lane, Germantown 
J. A. Price, Jr., 418 Ridgeway Avenue, Greensburg 
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A Heart - to-Heart TALK 


is the title of a leaflet appealing 
to students and school people to 
join in the campaign for Early 
Diagnosis of Tuberculosis. 
Tuberculosis is still the greatest 
killer of youth but fortunately 
protection against this major 
hazard is possible. Knowledge 
is the chief weapon—knowledge 
of causes, danger signs, and pro- 
tective methods. *** As long as 
8 out of 10 cases going to sana- 
toria are in the advanced stage the control of 
tuberculosis is far off. 

HELP FIND EARLY TUBERCULOSIS 
Call or write your 

County Tuberculosis Society 














or 
PENNSYLVANIA TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 
311 S. Juniper Street - - Philadelphia 



































School Officials 
(From page 254) 


3. A Bill to amend Sections 910, 976, and 1004 of the 
Election Code which will exempt candidates for the office 
of School Director from the provisions of the bipartisan 
law 

4. An amendment to Section 1718 of the School Code 
which will exempt school district bonds and other evidences 
of public debt from the four mills tax 

5. Senate Bill No. 45 providing amendments to the 
Teacher Tenure Act has been drawn and is being spon- 
sored by this Association after thorough study and con- 
sultation with educational leaders throughout the State. We 
believe it represents a position upon which we may secure 
general support and which will correct the major ills arising 
under this Law. The five proposed amendments are: 

a. A probationary period of two years for all new en- 
trants into the profession 

b. The elimination of the de novo clause from the ap- 
peal procedure 

c. Providing for the retirement of teachers at the dis- 
cretion of the local board at any time during the present 
permissive retirement period between ages sixty-two and 
seventy 

d. Making insubordination a cause for dismissal 

e. Leaving to local boards the policy regarding employ- 
ment of married female teachers. (This provision will 
p-ohibit professional employees from engaging in any other 
occupation without the written consent of the Board of 
School Directors, and classifies marriage on the part of a 
female professional employee, which involves the care, 
maintenance, or upkecp of a home either in whole or in part, 
alone or in conjunction with others as ‘other employment.’’) 

f. Providing for the supension of professional employees 
upon the recommendation of county or district superintend- 
ent whenever there is a substantial decrease in enrolment 
or whenever a subject is eliminated from the curriculum. 

It should be noted that to guarantee the elimination of 
abuses under the provisions of the probationary period, 
this amendment will require that: ‘‘It shall be the duty of 
the superintendent of schools, the county superintendent 
or the district superintendent as the case may be, to notify 
each probationary professional employee every six months 
during the period of his or her probationary employment 
of the professional quality and professional progress of his 
or her services.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Roland L. Eaton, Chairman, 
Swarthmore. 
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NEW BOOKS 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a 


include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our 


few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 


readers, who can decide what 


books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. The 


following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to de- 


termine whether they wish to secure the books. 


SCALING .THE CENTURIES. Erwin J. Urch. 
838 pp. Illus. Heath. $2.12 

The story of man’s slow journey from 
cave to skyscraper, written to attract and 
hold the attention of present-day high school 
pupils. Chronology by centuries is used as 
the unifying principle throughout the book; 
enough of the general story of each era is 
told to serve as a framework for the partic- 
ular ideas, events, and institutions of that 
period that have influenced or directed the 
footsteps of succeeding generations. A most 
important feature is the illustrative equip- 
ment. Original drawings by Frank Dobias, 
illustrator of juvenile books, are closely tied 
to the text and give unusually accurate and 
thought-provoking visual interpretation to 
the textual matter. A photographic supple- 
ment is placed at the back of the book, and 
colored maps form a valuable appendix and 
are frequently referred to in the text. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHooLs. Frank A. Butler, 
Associate Professor of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 389 pp. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $3 

The author states that this book has for 

its purposes the development of an under- 
standing of the principles of teaching and 
the utilization of means leading to the ful- 
filment of the principles. In Part I he gives 
the background of education in the United 
States with special emphasis upon secondary 
schools. This background enables the stu- 
dent to visualize the conditions and_prob- 
lems confronting education, and out of these 
circumstances he will be in a better position 
to realize that teaching itself is influenced 
greatly by the conditions and problems con- 
fronting secondary schools. The eight prin- 
ciples of teaching are then brought out by 
problematic situations. Part II includes treat- 
ment of the first five principles of teaching. 
Part III shows how to use common class- 
room procedures which have significant pos- 
sibilities for carrying into effect the prin- 
ciples, especially the first five. Part IV deals 
with the last three principles of teaching; 
and Part V deals with those aspects of teach- 
ing which come as final applications of the 
principles. Application exercises at the end 
of each chapter. 


THE MACMILLAN HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH. 
John M. Kierzek. 430 pp. Macmillan. 
$1.25 

For use in college courses in English com- 

position. The first part of the book attempts 
to give the beginner the sort of helpful, 
common-sense advice about writing that he 
needs the most when he is a beginner. This 
is followed by chapters on grammar as a 
tool of effective writing, on the building of 
good sentences, on’ paragraph structure, and 
on the writing of the research paper. The 
second part, the handbook, is organized un- 
der seventy-seven rules based on contem- 
porary usage. 


A Book oF Fun. Katharine H. Hall. 160 
pp. Illus. Ginn. $0.80 
A second primer of The Children’s Book- 
shelf which tells in words and pictures the 
story of recreation time. Good illustrations, 
clear type. 


INTRODUCING THE Past. Rachel Reed. 651 
pp. Illus. Little, Brown. $1.68 


A book to give the teacher of a course 
in social studies a formula for the presenta- 
tion of material. The pattern of the past, 
which this book presents, is based on the 
idea that every civilization is always seeking 
satisfaction for its basic needs—economic, 
political, intellectual, artistic; and religious. 
The changing forms which these satisfactions 
take provide a clue to the understanding of 
each period, without imposing moral judg- 
ment upon it. ; 


GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP. Jeremiah S. 
Young, University of Minnesota, and 
Edwin M. Barton, Elizabeth, N. J. 822, 
LXVII pp. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. $1.76 

The six units of this book treat The 

American people and their basic institutions ; 

Community activities and social ideals; 

Government of the people, by the people, 

and for the people; Working together to 

make a living; The world of work and 
one’s place in it; Managing our lives and 
finances; together with the Conclusion— 

Growing in Citizenship. At the end of 

the text are the Constitution of the United 

States, a bibliography, and the index. 


On a Rainy Day. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
and Sarah Fisher Scott. Illustrated by 
Jessie Gillespie. 48 pp. Barnes & Co., 
67 W. 44th St., New York. $1 

The story of David, Elizabeth, and Jimmy 
who learned that it was more fun to invent 
new games than to play the old familiar 

Children six to nine, on reading the 


ones. 
book, will want to think up their own 
games. Issued as one of the paper-covered 


pamphlets by the National Recreation As- 
sociation, New York, it may still be ordered 
as such. 


THE NEw MODERN AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
PoETry. Edited with suggestions for 
study and appreciation by Louis Unter- 
meyer. 483 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $1.20 

This collection represents a panorama of 
the present with a background of the .im- 
mediate past, the major poets occupying the 
foreground; the lesser figures also appear- 
ing. Paragraphs preceding the poems show 
the geographical influence on the writer's 
expression, while the notes, critical and 
biographical, bring out the relations and the 
enjoyment of poet and person to each other. 

Not only are the often quoted poems in- 

cluded, but likewise the less familiar verses, 

representative of their age. The author calls 
his collection an introduction, hoping it may 
move the reader to a deeper study. 


You Can't TAKE It WiTH You. Acting 
Edition, paper-bound. Moss Hart and 
George S. Kaufrhan. 126 pp. Drama- 


tists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th St., 
New York. $0.75 
This Service leases plays, including Broad- 
way successes, plays of the past, and those 
not yet professionally produced, for college 
and university theatres, Little Theatres, and 
other types of non-professionals. Lists and 
information sent upon request. 
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NOTE: Bring a camera, for Alaska’s 
scenery challenges the world. 


ES, you’ll want a camera in Alaska 
to keep a permanent record of such 

tangible wonders as strangely colored 
totem poles, towering glaciers, and silent, 
sunlit fjords. Inland you’ll discover a 
storehouse of strange scenes, with Mat- 
anuska Valley, Mt. McKinley, wild game, 
gold mining, malamutes, and the Yukon 
River. And these are only a few of the 
unlimited photographic opportunities. 

But a camera can capture only part of 
Alaska’s charm. Intangibles, too, are 
woven into Alaska’s pattern. On every 
hand there are evidences of the rich 
legendary lore of the Indians, the 
glamorous story of the Russians, and the 
stirring days of the gold stampede. 

Come to Alaska anytime from May 
through September. Enjoy modern, com- 
pletely air-conditioned train service over 
scenic routes to Seattle, where you board 
your All-American steamer. Rail and 
all-inclusive steamer fares are low, with 
a complete choice of cruises and cruise- 
tours, and sailings several times weekly. 

This is truly a “western” year— plan 
your Alaska cruise so that, en route to 
or from Alaska, you may attend the 
N.E.A. Convention in San Francisco and 
see the World’s Fair. 
For fascinating FREE Alaska literature and 
Good-Natured Alaska Map (latter free to teach- 
ers only) mail coupon to Alaska Steamship Com- 


pany, Room 925, Pier Two, Seattle; and BOOK 

EARLY THRU ONE OF THESE LINES 
NORTH WESTERN LINE THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD NORTHERN PaciFic 

UNION PaciFic ALASKASTEAMSHIPCO. 
SOUTHERN PaciFic 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
GREAT NORTHERN 
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HISTORY in the making — limitless 
vistas of progress set in the color 
of centuries—brilliant achievements 
that have made the Soviet Union the 
focus of world interest! Bustling 
Moscow and quiet-flowing Don, 
abundant steppes and mighty Cau- 
casus—each turn an intimate glimpse 
of mew peoples, new achievements. 
And one great travel organization— 
courteous, smooth-func- 
tioning Intourist — guides 
you all the way, easily, 
conveniently. 







Into 


Enrich your experience with this 
new, fresh horizon. Decide to make 
this your year to leave the beaten 
track. Many groups under prominent 
authorities now forming. 


ONLY $5 A DAY; $8 TOURIST, 
$15 FIRST CLASS! 


Complete transportation in the USSR, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing cars and guide- 
interpreter service are available for only 
$5 a day—$8 tourist, $15 first class. No- 
where is travel more exhilarating, less exe 
pensive! Write for illustrated booklet 51-A 


SEE INTOURIST OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Inc. 
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NEW YORK: 545 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: 360 No. Michigan Avenue LOS ANGELES: 756 So. Broadway 





ADVENTURES IN MODERN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Ruth M. Stauffer, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and William H. Cunning- 
ham, Boston. 1170 pp. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York. $2.20 

This book contains six complete long 
selections: Strachey’s Florence Nightingale, 

Maughan’s The Outstation, Conrad’s The 

Rover, Gibney & Collins’ Louis Pasteur, 

Galsworthy’s The Silver Fox, and Sheriff's 

Journey’s End; also short stories, biog- 

raphies, essays, poetry, humorous selections, 

one-act plays and a radio play. The reading 
is easy and of immediate interest to high 
school students. 

By Way oF INTRODUCTION. Compiled by 
a joint committee of the American 
Library Association and the NEA, Jean 
Carolyn Roos, Chairman. American 
Library Assn., 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. $0.65 

A recreational reading list for young 
people of high school age. The 1200 books, 
chosen primarily from adult literature for 
the young reader who has been using the 
juvenile collection and is now turning to 
adult books, are based on reading interests 
of youth and includes both fiction and 
readable nonfiction. Books have been ar- 
ranged under broad reading interests in an 
attempt to catch various moods of the reader 
and thus stimulate further reading. 

AMERICAN WRITERS, Revised. ‘Tom Peete 
Cross, University of Chicago; Reed 
Smith, University of South Carolina; 
Elmer C. Stauffer, Junior College of 
Chicago; and Elizabeth Collette, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh. 701 
pp. Ginn. $2.08 

Provides a splendid variety of literature 
of a kind that will whet the pupil’s appetite 


for reading in school and out and _ that 
will develop a true love of good literature. 
The editors of ‘“‘American Writers” are well 
known for their understanding of what 
literature appeals most to boys and girls 
in high school and of how to present this 
literature. Places emphasis on recent litera- 
ture but includes many old favorites. Fresh, 
informal editorial equipment makes the 
selections easy to understand and ensures 
boys and girls the maximum in reading en- 
joyment. 


TRUE CONFESSIONS OF A PH.D. Carroll 
Atkinson, State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro. 89 pp. Edinboro Educational 
Press, Edinboro, Pa. $0.50 

The author lays bare his experiences in 

securing the three degrees of a formal 
American education. His trials and tribu- 
lations, recorded in a semi-humorous and 
semi-serious style, may recall pleasantly 
many of your own nervous moments. A col- 
lege president, in previewing the manuscript, 
says, “This brief volume will be worth its 
weight in gold to the prospective Ph.D. 
who has enough common sense to read 
between the lines.” 


BEAUTY CULTURE. Theory and Practice for 
students and operators. 104 pp. Illus. 
Harriet W. Morgan and Rosella M. 
Geisler, Teachers of Beauty Culture, 
Bellefield Girls’ Vocational High 
School, Pittsburgh . 

The purpose of this book is to present 
the necessary scientific facts covering the re- 
quirements for the beauty operator estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania in 1934 and to enable 
the candidate to meet the requirements of 
the State Board Examination in beauty cul- 
ture. An anatomic study of the parts which 


concern the beauty operator in her work 
include facts about: 1. The skin, hair, nails, 
and the sebaceous and sudoriferous glands; 
2. the vascular system; 3. the bones of the 
hand, the arm, and the skull; 4. the muscles, 
the nerves, the veins, and the arteries of 
the head and the face. Directions and re- 
lated facts are given for all beauty treat- 
ments. 


Books Received 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 


BASEBALL. Daniel E. Jessee. $1 
BASKETBALL. Charles C. Murphy. $1 
FooTBALL. W. Glenn Killinger. $1 


FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL. Bernath E. 
Phillips. $1 

MODERN METHODS IN ARCHERY. Natalie 
Reichart and Gilman Keasey. $1.50 

OFFICIAL SPORTS LIBRARY FOR WOMEN 
WITH OFFICIAL RULEBOOK. BASKETBALL 
WITH OFFICIAL RULEBOOK, 1938-1939. 
Wilhelmine Meissner. AQUATICS WITH 
OFFICIAL RULES FOR INTRAMURAL, 
INTERSCHOLASTIC, INTERCOLLEGIATE, 
AND TELEGRAPHIC SWIMMING MEETS. 
1938-1939. Frances A. Greenwood. 
INDIVIDUAL Sports. ARCHERY, TEN- 


NIs, RIDING, AND GOLF. Margaret F. 
Newport. RECREATIONAL GAMES AND 
SporTs. BADMINTON, ‘TRACK, AND 


FieLtD. Bertie Hammond and Alice C. 
Schriver. $0.25 ‘each 
TRACK AND FIELD. Ray M. Conger. $1 


P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 1012 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
THIRD DIGEST OF INVESTIGATIONS IN THE 
TEACHING OF SCIENCE. Francis D. 
Curtis. $3.50 
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Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Nazi GERMANY ITs WOMEN AND FAMILY 
Lire. Clifford Kirkpatrick. $3 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., 306 Stuart St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

MATHEMATICAL 
Durell. $2 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. 
Y...G. 3 


ADVENTURES. Fletcher 


A Book oF SAFETY Pays. Rehearsal 
for safety. Fanny V. Cannon. $1 


Henry Holt & Co., 257 Fourth Ave., N. 
¥. ¢.2 


YouR AUTOMOBILE AND YOu. Roy A. 
Welday. $0.88 


Laidlaw Brothers, 76 Ninth Ave., N. Y. C.: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP. Our 
developing civilization. G. L. Blough 
and C. H. McClure. $1.20 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., 
WN. k. €- 


A Girt Grows Up. Ruth Fedder. $1.24 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
N, YG 


OxForRD RAPID READING SPANISH TEXTS. 
CuENTITOS Facies. Aurelio M. Espin- 
osa, Jr. $0.30. CUENTOS ORIENTALES. 
Juan B. Rael. $0.30. EL PERIQUILLO 
SARNIENTO. Maria Lopez De Lowther. 
$0.30. LA Mariposa BLANCA. Alfredo 
Elias. $0.30 


Scott, Foresman and Co., 
NEY G.- 

SCIENCE PROBLEMS. Book IJ. Beauchamp, 
Mayfield, and West. $1.48 


Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., N. Y. C.: 

CoME AND Pray. Nila B Smith and 
Kathryn Heinz. $0.20 

OLAF AND ANE. Virginia Olcott. $0.96 

South-Western Publishing Co., 201 W. 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING Ma- 
CHINE Course. TEN-KEY ADDING LIsT- 
ING MACHINE Course. Peter L. Agnew 
and Raymond C. Goodfellow 

Vocational Service for Juniors, 95 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. €.¢ 

COUNSELING YOUNG WORKERS. 

Culbert and Helen R. Smith 
William Byrd Press, Inc., Richmond, Va.: 

ALCOHOL IN MODERATION AND EXCESS. 

J. A. Waddell and H. B. Haag. $1 


114 E. 23d St., 


Jane F. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


CONGRESS AT Work. Scholastic Bookshop, 
402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. $0.25 each. 20 or more, 
$0.15 each 

How TO MAKE A COMMUNITY YOUTH 
SurvEY. M. M. Chambers and Howard 
M. Bell. American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies. American Youth Com- 
mission, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. $0.25 

A MANUAL OF STYLE. 
guage Usage, Correspondence Forms, 
and Publication Formats. Bulletin No. 
6. Lester K. Ade, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ONE YEAR OF Civit SERVICE. Melvin L. 
Jacobs and C. H. Smeltzer. Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Unemployment 
Compensation Board of Review, De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

THE PHILADELPHIA MAIN LINE 
Marvin E. Porch, Supt. of 
Gloucester City, N. J. $1 

SAFETY AND SAFETY EDUCATION. An 
Annotated Bibliography. National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. $0.25 


Comprising Lan- 
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at these golden threads into your 
summer plans, for the happiest, most 
varied western vacation ever. It can be done so 
economically via Santa Fe! 

On a Santa Fe California trip you can pause in 
historic Old Santa Fé, N. M., for an intimate 
Indian-detour by motor to age-old Indian pueb- 
los; enjoy Arizona’s glorious Grand Canyon; 
explore Carlsbad Caverns, in southeastern New 
Mexico, unrivalled in size and beauty... 

Then you can add Southern California... 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Hollywood... Yosemite 
Park’s majestic mountains, waterfalls, and giant 
forests .. . and the beautiful Golden Gate Ex- 
position at San Francisco. 

For full details about these grand experiences, or 
any combination of them, just consult the nearest 
rail or travel bureau representative. He will gladly 
help you plan such a vacation via Santa Fe at the 
lowest possible cost. Or, if you prefer, mail coupon. 





Route of the World’s Largest Streamlined Fleet 


For swift, comfortable transcontinental travel, at special 
low fares during the Exposition, Santa Fe offers a whole 
fleet of famous trains. These include the Scout, daily 
economy coach-sleeper train; El Capitan, all-chair-car low- 
cost streamliner that whisks between Chicago and Los 
Angeles in just 39%4 hours; the California Limited, and 
Grand Canyon Limited. There is new streamlined service, 
too, between San Diego, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 





enroute to or from 


Rely) H) 9, Rey. y yo 
EXPOSITION 
and the 
NEA CONVENTION 


San Francisco 
July 2-6 inclusive 


FOR FREE PICTURE BOOKLETS, JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 





T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines, 1291 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send picture booklets and folders: Indian-detours 0); Carlsbad Caverns 0; Grand Canyon 0; 
California 0; Yosemite Park 1; Golden Gate Exposition (); All-Expense Escorted Tours QO; and fares 
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This Year, Visit 
Glacier Park 


San Francisco Fair 


@ In glorious Glacier Park 
are picturesque mountain hotels 
and chalets where living is good 
and rates very reasonable. 


@ Ride or hike scenic trails. 
Enjoy launch trips on the larger 
lakes. See incomparable scenes 
from the mile-high motor road. 
Play golf, swim, go fishing. Join 
gay evening parties. Take your 
fill of a different world. 


® Then visit color- 
ful Pacific Northwest 
cities, Alaska, San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate 
Exposition. Ask about 
All-Expense Tours. 





I City... 


MT. GOULD 
























A. J. Dickinson, Room 963 
Great Northern Railway Building 
St. Paul, Minn. 


If student, state grade_ — 














RIDE THE EMPIRE BUILDER 






























Second sailing! .-- °° 
the 8th Biennial Con- 


gress of the W.F.E.A. 
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Shorter Vacation 
Cruise to 


SOUTH AMERICA 


by American Republics Liner 


“ARGENTINA” 


From New York July 26 
Back in New York September 2 
Now, by popular demand, a second 
cruise—later and shorter—combin- 
ing a glorious vacation with an 
important educational event. This 
“Good Neighbor Liner’ (your 
hotel throughout) will visit Rio de 
Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
38 days. All outside rooms... First 
Class from $550, Tourist Class from 


$410 


Write for information to 
World Federation of Education Ass’ns 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C 














| Special train leaves Chicago June 25. 


AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED im 14 PULLMANS 





Visiting two foreign countries 


CANADA AND MEXICO 


SEEING—Banff . . Lake Louise . . Canadian 
Rockies . . Seattle . . Portland . . Columbia 
River Highway . . San Francisco and its 
World’s Fair . . California’s Big Redwoods 


. Los Angeles . Hollywood . . Movie 
Studios . . Catalina Island . . Pasadena 
. Riverside . . Mission Inn . . Old Mexico. 


This is America’s Most outstanding travel 
bargain . . exclusive special train . . lots of 
sightseeing . . wonderful meals . . Deluxe 
hotels . . handling of baggage. Enjoy your 
vacation in AIR CONDITIONED comfort. 


| Leave Chicago June 18—July 2-16-30—Aug.13-27 


NEA CONVENTION-SAN FRANCISCO 
2 weeks $174 
. trip 
similar to above, optional return via Glacier 
National Park—stopovers if desired, return- 
ing with conducted parties later on. 
OTHER ATTRACTIVE TRIPS TO 
Europe .. Alaska .. Yellowstone .. Pacific 
Northwest 
Weekly Departures 
Ask for Folders 
111 W. Washingt 
POWER TOURS Ghicegs, Hines 


America’s old reliable travel agency 


EUROPE IN 1939! 


16 exceptionally attractive sailings covering 
SCANDINAVIA OR THE CONTINENT 
from May 17 to September 16. Rates from $352 
all expenses TOURIST Class; or $298 using Third 
on Steamers. 

a Reality’’. 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Specialists in European Travel 
260 Tremont Street 





Send for booklet F-18, ‘Europe | _. : 
Grove City 
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SELECTED PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOotLs, 
Spring Catalogue of 1939. Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc., 6 E. 39th St., N. 
XG. 

WATCH YOUR PERSONALITY QUOTIENT. 
An Anthology of Helpful Information, 
Biographical Sketches, and Tests for 
Modern Young People on Ways of Im- 
proving Their Personalities. Scholastic 
Bookshop, 402 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. $0.25 each, 
20 or more $0.15 each 


An Enchanted City 
(From page 255) 

will house the finest collection in the 
history of expositions, made possible by 
the fact that only San Francisco could 
promise a fireproof building to house it. 
Here will be shown $20,000,000 worth 
of modern paintings and old masters, 
rare books, tapestries, porcelains, and 


prints. 


In the Vacationland Building all out- 


| doors is brought under one roof. It 
will tell the living story of modern 


transportation and where it takes you. 
The ladies will appreciate the Hos- 


| pitality Center, open to all women. It 





will have a fine restaurant and comfor- 
table lounging and rest rooms—an ideal 
place to rest and meet friends. 

What's a world’s fair without a mid- 
way? This one, called “The Gayway,” 
will provide all the old and a lot of 
new forms of entertainment. Music 
of every class and almost every nation, 
the familiar ‘‘rides,”’ dancers and enter- 
tainers, theatres showing everything 
from movies to Chinese opera. Four 
special features will be the Chinese 
Village transplanted from old China; 
the Cavalcade of the West, a mighty 
pageant of the story of California; the 
Streets of the World containing eight 
foreign villages in which the architec- 
ture, customs, and life have been ac- 
curately recreated; Hollywood Boule- 
vard, a replica of the best-known street 
in the world with moving pictures 
being made on a real sound stage. 

More than three thousand special 
events are scheduled for the 288 days 
of the San Francisco world’s fair—an 
average of more than ten events a day. 
There will be gorgeous fireworks dis- 
plays, air shows, battleship reviews, 
yacht races, parades, pageants, festivals, 
water carnivals, and days dedicated to 


| every state and nation. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS FEDERATION, at its recent conven- 
tion in Chicago, elected the following 
persons from Pennsylvania to offices: 


| Treasurer, Claude W. Woodside, School 
| of Education, University of Pittsburgh; 


New member, board of directors to 
represent public schools, R. G. Walters, 
College; Vice-chairman, 


| secretarial round table, S. J. Wanous, 


Boston, Massachusetts | 


University of Pittsburgh. 
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Mountain 
Magicin » 
Washington 








Snow fields and Alpine meadows 
to explore on Mt. Rainier and Mt. 
Baker; bathing on Pacific Ocean 
beaches; wilderness trails on the 
Olympic Peninsula; sailings to 
Alaska. See this region en route to 
the N.E. A. Convention. Write for 
free booklet, ‘‘Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions.” my 


Geyser Gazing P % 
in 








S—_ 








ey 
Yellowstone 7° "3K 








There’s a whole world of wonders in 
this oldest and largest of our Na- 
tional Parks. See it at its best by 
entering via scenic Gallatin Gate- 
way; 85 extra miles of glorious 
mountain motoring without extra 
cost. Write for free “Yellowstone” 
booklet describing low cost tours. 











Scenery 
Shooting 
on the 

OLYMPIAN 








Roll smoothly through a glorious 
panorama of forests and mountain 
ranges on this famous transconti- 
nentaltrain. 656 thrilling electrified 
miles . . . open observation cars 
through rugged Montana canyon, 
over the Continental Divide and 
westward through the Bitter Roots. 
Air conditioned comfort in every 
class of accommodations. Grand 
food at low prices. And low fares 
everywhere West. Let our travel 
experts help plan your western 
vacation to include San Francisco. 
H. L. McLAUGHLIN, General Agent 
1122 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. K. GARRISON, General Agent 


1404-5 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PRESIDENT THOMAS FRANCIS with a 
of seven held a luncheon 


Harris, with J. T. Stewart, Indiana, and 


JOURNAL 


D. Raymond Sollenberger, Williams- | 
burg, chairman and vice-chairman, re- | 


spectively, of the House committee on | 
Following the conference, | 
Governor | 


education. 
the committee called on 
Arthur H. James and discussed with 
him a. School Finance, including the 
Association’s Survey of School Costs. 
b. The Tenure Act. ¢c. The Budget. 
The other members of the committee 
were: J. Frank Faust, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chambersburg; Arthur W. Fer- 
guson, Chairman, Legislative Commit- 
tee, York; Isaac D. App, member, 
Legislative Committee, Harrisburg; 
Henry Jones, superintendent of schools, 
Plymouth; Harvey E. Gayman, Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary; J. Herbert 
Kelley, Executive Secretary. 


IDA M. TARBELL, now 81 years old, 
returns this spring to Allegheny Col- 


lege, Meadville, where she was one of | 


the first women graduates, to conduct | 
| lyric, not epic. 


a special four-weeks course in writing 


biography. 


G. Morris SMITH, president of Sus- 
quehanna University, was elected presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania College Presi- 
dents Association at its meeting in 
Harrisburg recently. Clement C. Wil- 
liams, president of Lehigh University, 
was elected vice-president. 


WILLIAM S. ROBINSON, who served 
as supervising principal of Shickshinny 
until recently when he was appointed 
assistant superintendent of Luzerne 
County schools, was guest of honor at a 
dinner given by the faculty and board 
of education of Shickshinny schools in 
December. The teaching staff presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson with a Duncan- 
Phyfe table and mirror. 


ARTHUR G. TAUGHINBAUGH, Spring- 
dale Township School principal, was 
honored by being awarded a “Silver 
Beaver’’—emblematic of the highest 
honor that can be bestowed by the Boy 
Scouts of America at a banquet attended 
by 1,000 Scout Leaders in Pittsburgh 
the first week in February. He was 
awarded this ‘Silver Beaver” in recog- 
nition of outstanding contributions to 
the scouting movement. Due to the 
untiring work of Mr. Taughinbaugh 
the Harwick troop is ranked as one of 
the best in Pennsylvania. Its first aid 
teams have won scores of prizes. The 
Scouts are active in every type of com- 
nunity endeavor. 
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“EITHER or EYETHER?” Which 


do youuse? This controversy still rages. 
Although the theory has been refuted 
that ‘“‘eyether” came into the language by 
way of George I of the House of Hanover, 
many still believe that when he came to 
the British throne, he pronounced words 
in which diphthongs occurred in the 
German manner—by sounding the sec- 
ond vowel. Aping the king, the court 
adopted his ‘‘eyether’—hence, its place 
in the King’s English today. 
_—_” 

UNLIKE the earliest poetry of most 
countries, the oldest poems of China are 
An anthology, full of 
lovely lyrics with which every pupil 
should be familiar, is My PorEtry Book 
(grades 1-12) illustrated by Willy Pogany. 


a 
A SURVEY indicates that visitors 
to the New York World’s Fair will spend 
at least $500,000,000. 


Pt at al 
REARMAMENT ..... All territo- 
rial conquests are not made by wars. 
‘In March, 1938, German armies motored 
into Austria and flew into Austria with- 
out any fighting. They took possession 
of the country and made it a part of 
Germany.” This excerpt from FOREIGN 
LANDS AND PEOPLES illustrates the up- 
to-date content of THE J. RUSSELL 
SmitH SINGLE-CycLE PLUS GEoGRa- 
PHIES in which the maps are consistently 
revised to show new political alignments. 


tt et ol 
COMPLETE REVOLUTION of 
the bookkeeping-accounting cycle is 
achieved in a 1-year course in BOOKKEEP- 
ING FOR PERSONAL AND BUSINESS USE, 
a new text by Kirk, Alleman, and Klein. 
_"” 
CCC camps have taught 65,000 illit- 
erates to read and write. 


tt ae all 

BEWARE the ides of March. For 
many, this month signifies spring—time 
to doff winter clothes and freeze in the 
March gales. For Latin students, it recalls 
the soothsayer’s warning to Caesar. The 
study of Latin becomes live and natural 
as it was in the Roman days in THE 
WINSTON LATIN SERIES—THE RoapD TO 
LATIN and SECOND YEAR LATIN. 


The JOHN C. WI 1 AWA?) | COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 

















Vacation Days in 


COOL COLORADO 


S\ When you rte the 


DENVER ZEPHYR 


@ Colorado—an ideal 
vacation spot, nestled in 
the invigorating Rockies. 
The DENVER ZEPHYR— 
the ideal way to get there. 


This distinctive, streamlined train, 
diesel-powered and built of gleaming 
stainless steel, whisks you from 
Chicago to glorious Colorado—just 
overnight. Its speedy 16-hour schedule 
gives you two extra days in which to 
enjoy Denver and its mountain parks, 
enchanting Colorado Springs, majes- 
tic Pikes Peak, Boulder and the alpine 
beauty of Estes Park. 


Burlington’s summer fares are amaz- 
ingly low. You'll be surprised how 
little a vacation in Colorado will cost. 


In addition to the ZEPHYR, the 
ARISTOCRAT and other fine, air-con- 
ditioned steam trains from Chicago 
and St. Louis to Denver. 


Travel independently or join a 
Burlington Escorted Tour with every- 
thing arranged in advance, relieving 
you of every travel detail. Either way, 
Burlington gives you the greatest 
travel value. Mail coupon for illus- 
trated booklet and information. 


GOING TO SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR? 


Cool Colorado is right on the way. Enjoy 
a visit in this enchanting playground. 
Thence, through the heart of the glorious 
Colorado Rockies and the spectacular 
Feather River Canyon—to the Coast. 
Magic daylight hours over one of the 
country’s most scenic routes. 
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j=== MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY<=n= 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Room 1636 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Send me your freeillustrated booklets, rates 
and information about Colorado Vacations, 











0 Check here for special information about 












Il-expense Escorted Tours 














HONORING Mary MALoy, who re- 
tired after 21 years’ service in the 
Monessen public schools, teachers and 
administrators presented her with a 
radio, which was set up in her home a 
few days before Christmas, and a sub- 
scription to Radio Guide. Miss Maloy 
relinquished her duties on August 19, 
1938, after a successful career which 
embraced 47 years as a teacher in the 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

PAUL V. BARRETT, advertising man- 
ager, International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, has won a Dartnell 
Gold Medal Award for one of the best 
business letters of the year. Mr. Bar- 
rett’s letter was chosen from 11,000 
business letters submitted by nationally 
known companies from coast to coast. 
This Dartnell All-America Gold Medal 
Award for the best business letters of 
the year is held annually for the pur- 
pose of raising the standards of busi- 
ness correspondence. Executives from 
all over the country compete, sending 
in what they consider to be the best 
business letter they have written during 
the previous 12 months. 

THOMAS FRANCIS, President, PSEA, 
has been appointed by Reuben T. Shaw, 
President, NEA, a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission. 

WALTER CrosBy EELLS, executive 
secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, announces in the 
annual Junior College Directory for 
1939 the greatest increase ever recorded 
in students attending junior colleges in 
the United States. The enrolment in 
this relatively new but highly significant 
group of institutions has increased from 
1936-37 to 1937-38 from 136,000 to 
155,000 students. This is an increase 
of 14 per cent for a single year. Dur- 
ing the past decade the number of 
junior colleges has increased 36 per 
cent while the enrolment in them has 
almost tripled. In 1929 it was only 
54,000. The number of junior colleges 
now reported is 556. The new direc- 
tory shows 20 junior colleges in Penn- 
sylvania with an enrolment of 2,946 
students. Of these institutions, 15 are 
privately controlled, while 5 are pub- 
licly controlled. 

THE FUTURE CRAFTSMEN of Amer- 
ica will hold a State convention at Con- 
nelley Vocational High School, Pitts- 
burgh, March 31 and April 1. 

TRUSTEES of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have elected two vice-presi- 
dents, Paul H. Musser and William H. 
DuBarry. Both have been with the 
university for years. Doctor Musser, 
now dean of the College of Arts and 
Science, was chosen administrative vice- 
president. He will take office July 1, 
succeeding George. A. Brakeley, who 
resigned to become financial vice-presi- 
dent of Princeton University. Mr. Du- 
Barry, who has been assistant to the 
president, will also become a vice-presi- 
dent, an office newly created. 





EUROPE ¢ MEXICO 
“SOVIET UNION 


You see how life is really lived— 
you meet the people—you travel 
with companions of your own men- 
tal age in a small informal group— 
those things best done together are 
done cooperatively; otherwise you 
pursue your own interests—services 
are generously inclusive. 


SCANDINAVIA, SOVIET UNION, BALKANS 
under leadership of Julien Bryan. London, Sweden, 
Aland Islands, Finland, Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Dalmatian Coast, 

Venice. Sailing July 8. Back Sept. $765 
10. 


e 
BOOKLOVERS PILGRIMAGE under leadership of 
Prof. Lois T. Place. Literary shrines, book-making 
and the great collections in Sweden, Denmark, 
England, France, Switzerland, Italy. 
Sailing July 1. Back Aug. 31. Tourist $727 
OM OMNES. ecee score cesinccewew wes 


SCANDINAVIA, SOVIET UNION, BALKANS, 
TURKEY, GREECE under leadership of Prof. Colston 
E. Warne. 14,000 miles: London, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, Khar- 
kov, Kiev, Odessa, Bucharest, Istanbul, 

Athens, Salonika, Belgrade, Budapest, $698 
Paris. Sailing July 6. Back Sept. 5. 


& 
COOPERATIVE EUROPE. Auspices Cooperative 
League of U. S. A. Leader: Dr. Henry Car- 
penter. Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Nor- 
way, Scotland, England, France, Switzer- $675 
land. Sailing July 2. Back Sept. 3. 

@ 
SCANDINAVIA, LAPLAND, FINLAND. Leader 
to be announced. Denmark, Sweden, Norway, North 
Cape Cruise, Lapland, Finland, London. 
Optional extension to Soviet Union. Sail- $756 
ing July 1. Back Aug. 22. ........ 

 ) 
THE SOVIET UNION (third season) under leader- 
ship of Robert Magidoff, an American writer resident 
in the Soviet Union for the past 5 years, London, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Len- 
ingrad, Moscow, Ukraine, Caucasus, Black $498 
Sea, Crimea. Sailing July 1. Back Sept. 5. 

oe 
MEXICO IN PROGRESS (second season) under 
leadership of Herbert Weinstock. An unusually 
complete survey. Sailing July 6. Back 
Aug 15. ‘Travel arrangements First $468 
Re: Sites ess aha eeeueuisecunse 


Steamship passage Third Class ex- 
cept for ‘‘Mexico in Progress’? and 
‘Booklovers Pilgrimage.’’ For in- 
formation regarding itineraries, s0- 
cial and cultural programs, etc., 
on these and other trips, address: 


THE OPEN ROAD 


\ 
8 Ww.40™sT. i 
NEW YoRK. \/ Dept. R 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Tntourist 























ALL-EXPENSE ESCORTED 
DELUXE TOURS 
California - National Parks 
Mexico - Canadian Rockies 
(Optional to Alaska and Panama Canal) 


32 Day Tour 23 Day Tour 
$457.00 $371.00 
Leaving July 1 Leaving July 8 

and 29 and August 5 





2 and 3 Week Thrift Tours 
SAN FRANCISCO WORLD’S FAIR 
(Grand Canyon—Glacier or Yellowstone) 
Leaving July 8 and Aug. 5, $233 and $296 


Mexico Circle Tour (16 Days) 


LEAVING JULY 8 and AUG. 5, $270 


Including Meals (3 Meals per day), with refund 
on a la carte meals not taken. We invite your re- 
quest without obligation, for itineraries and de- 
scriptive literature on the tour you are interested 
in; also full details in connection with our 2 Week 
Vacation Tours to Yellowstone and Zion National 
Parks, $238.00 and various EUROPEAN OF- 
FERINGS. 
P. M. KLINE-UNIVERSAL TOURS, INC. 

640 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. Phone 5551 
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— ROBERT E. LARAMy, formerly super- ” 
a intendent of schools in Easton and VACATIONS In 
AG Altoona, will give courses in education 
the second semester of the current year LOW cost i AL-EXPENSE 
No in Lafayette College of which he is an 
alumnus. 
GRACE L. REES, a member of the 
La Mott school faculty, after forty-five 
years of service in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the last thirty-five of which 
| were spent in Cheltenham Township, 
“eg retired from active duty at the close of 
Kiev, school in June, 1938. At that time, 
65 more than 400 people from the com- 
munity, including many of her former 
ip of pupils and fellow associates in the 
ie : teaching profession together with the 
on this summer- : : 
27 ' ihe P. T. A. and members of the Township 
vacation cruise to School Board joined in paying homage 
ANS, to one who has always been respected 
— SOUTH and admired as a very quiet but potent 
Char: force in the lives of the children of 
98 AMERICA Cheltenham Township among whom 
she had labored long. The common 
‘ ' : ‘ sift at the reception was an immense 
tar in conjunction with the atte Book” and a check for a con- 
75 8th Biennial Congress siderable sum. 
THE FIRST RETIRING ALLOWANCE of 
~ader W F KEK A the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
oii " ‘. vancement of Teaching was granted 
56 a ee ee ae June 7, 1906, to William Torrey Harris, 
summer aboard ship, with a distinguished American educator and 
der. joyous round of salt-air relaxa- former United States Commissioner of 
don, tion, entertainment and good Education. . Since that time 2,791 re- 
98 companionship pee by titing allowances and widows pensions aa ce z 
: le, cea ; have become operative. Up to 1938, | ., “es —_ — son om er 
trips ashore in friendly foreign a total of 1,280 who at some time had ei ec 7d Hotel, 
ally countries. 5% days in Rio de received an allowance or a pension Chateau Lake Louise and rustic 


Emerald Lake Chalet in a Swiss- 
like village. Top-of-the-world 
golf, tennis, swimming, riding 
and hiking! Modern orchestras. 


Janeiro for the Congress of the 
68 World Federation of Education 
Associations. (N.E.A. delegates 


from the Foundation had died. Thirty- 
six men and one woman of this group 
lived to be 90 years old or older. Two 





; te : 2 2 Glorious Days .. . from $37.50 
to San Francisco may join Cruise men died at age 98. 3 Spectacular Days . . from $47.25 
at New Orleans July 10). 4 Colorful Days . . . from $57.00 

6 Wonderful Days . . from $74.50 


Tours begin at Banff or Field June 


Sailing by spectally-chartered yA ny 10 and include hotel accommodation, 


land-America Liner 43 ING delicious meals and 126 miles of 
0 san i . Necrology AAX OX MOUNTAIN MOTORING. Add 
“ROTTERDAM” ENN ts: rail fare to Banff (or Field). 


From New York July 5 
From New Orleans July 10 


JOHN JOSEPH KING, teacher of 
health education in the Woodlawn Ave- 
nue Junior High School, Munhall, died 


/ a $1000.00 COLOR PHOTO CONTEST 
47 Cash Prizes for Canadian Rockies 
color photographs—in a world of 

thrilling — color. Ask for details. 





—_ Back in New York August 27 January 11. 

comes aa HoMER T. BAGENSTOSE, principal of 
D Visiting Havana, Curacao, Mahanoy City High School, died in 
Venezuela, Pernambuco, Buenos January. Mr. Bagenstose had been in 


ie Aires, Montevideo, Santos, 5¥% failing health for the past year. 

ies days at Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, ANNA M. WiILson, a veteran of 
1) Trinidad, Barbados, Puerto Rico fifty-four years of service in the public 
r schools of the State, died January 7. 


14,650 MILES 53 DAYS 


*500 up 


Plan now for this new-type vaca- 


Miss Wilson taught in Boston, Mt. 
Vernon, and McKeesport, and retired 
after teaching first grade in Versailles 
borough schools for 36 years. 





NEW Columbia Icefield Highway 
Newest, most spectacular drive 
in America. Daily round trips 
from Lake Louise. 

















_ i 7 Lo d-trip rail fares to Banff, 
" tion... Write for inform: ztion to THOMAS STONE Marcu, retired su Pacific Northwest,Califoeniaand 
perintendent of schools of Greensburg, the Golden Gate International 
i WORLD FEDERATION OF died January 13 in his seventy-first year. iliaoneatwe, 
- He had been State inspector of schools Consult Your Travel Agent, or 
ED IATIONS _ oe ~~ 
i UCATION ASSOC ni in the Department of Public Instruction. 1500 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
: 1201 Si h St., N. W., Washington, D. C. ae 
be ern ee SARAH E. IRVIN, principal of Adams vars 
= nes | Sect school, Rochester, died Septem- 
PP pg Oa eg AO eg IOI iE. AIOE AIO 
DE = ber 26, 1938. WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 























New Publications 


STUDIES IN PROSE AND 
POETRY, 


a complete literature program for 
Grades 7 to 12. 
For Upper Grades—Two Books 


_ STUDIES IN PROSE AND 
POETRY 


Seventh Grade ............. $1.12 
Eighth Grade 
For Junior High School—Three 


Books 
A JUNIOR ANTHOLOGY 
PR OE csc sewicsawiee scine $1.48 
SS) aoe ee eee 1.56 
ee PRD sok aco sa eciseses 1.64 


For High School—Four Books 
HIGH SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY 


World Literature ........... $1.64 
RMACEANY “TIDES. oi occ e sous ose 1.80 
American Literature ........ 1.80 
English Literature .......... 1.80 


OUR DEVELOPING 
CIVILIZATION, 


a series of social studies textbooks 
based on history. 

The Story of Ancient Times—a 
story of mankind from pre-historic 
days to the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. Fourth grade level ....$1.00 
The Middle Ages—an interesting 
and accurate picture of European 
civilization from the decline of 
Rome to the beginning of modern 
times. For the intermediate 
PAIS oi seas Sean cee $1.20 
The Background of Modern Na- 
tions—a text dealing with the his- 
torical background of the nations 
of the world today 
The United States of America— 
written specifically for upper 
grades and junior high school with 
emphasis on the causes and effects 
of the great events in American 
LT 2. ii: eT es $1.68 
Fundamentals of Citizenship— 
a civics text which will inform, 
inspire, and challenge pupils to 
their sense of duty and responsi- 
BUY 625k sacctiinsescws ese $1.20 


THE MERTON-McCALL 
READERS, 


a series of introductory readers 
which provides a firm foundation 
in reading and makes easier the 
process of learning to read. 


Ready now: Paper Cloth 
Bob and Jane ........ $0.36 $0.69 
At Work and Play ... .40 42 
From Day to Day .... .44 80 
Here and Away ...... 44 80 


In preparation: 
Books for Grades 4 to 6. 


A COMPREHENSIVE TEST 
PROGRAM, 


a complete, well-rounded testing 
program for use in grades 3 
through 9. In packages of 25 tests, 
one manual and scoring sheet with 
norms. 


Intelligence Test ............ 0.60 
Comprehensive Achievement 
SS ge pe BEM ee eer ei 1.25 
School Practices Question- 
BRNO. 650% 254 c6die we ood alo aae 1.00 
Educational Background 
Questionnaire ...... 2.6.6.0. 1.00 


Write for further information. 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Port of Authority Commerce Bldg. 
76 Ninth Ave. New York City 




















PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


SALLIE GRAFF CURTIS, who retired 
in 1935 as teacher in Blairsville schools, 
died January 8. 

Harry L. BURKHOLDER, 60, instruc- 
tor in philosophy and education at the 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
died December 18 at his home in New- 
ville. 

LILIAN W. Pierce, for over forty 
years a teacher in the public schools of 


| West Chester, died January 20. Miss 


Pierce retired three years ago. 

WILLARD K. Ross, former teacher of 
English in Northeast and Simon Gratz 
High Schools, Philadelphia, died Jan- 
uary 24 after a year’s illness. 

SiLAs H. BROWN, supervising prin- 
«pal of the Womelsdorf schools, was 
found dead January 25 from a heart 
attack at the entrance of the high school 
where he was going to attend a basket- 
ball game. 

MariE A. BRADLEY, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools who retired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938, died in December. 


Calendar 
February 25-March 2—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 


Cleveland, Ohio 

March 9-11—Columbia Scholastic Press 
Assn., New York City 

March 17-18—15th Annual Jr. High 
School Conference, New York 
University, New York City 

March 18—16th Annual Rural Con- 
ference, STC, Millersville, Ray- 
mond S. Hovis, Rural Supervisor 

March 22-25—-Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

March 30-April 1—National Assn. of 
Penmanship Teachers and Super- 
visors, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, O. Secretary, Ottie 
Craddock, Farmville, Va. 

April 3-6—44th Annual Conference 
American Assn. for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, a 
Dept. of NEA, San _ Francisco, 
Calif. Elizabeth McHose, Pub- 
licity, Sr. H. S., Reading 

April 7-8—Pa. Senior and Pa. Junior 
Academies of Science, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Karl F. 
Oerlein, STC, California 

April 10-14—Spring Conference, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 
Atlanta, Ga. Pa. Representative, 
Florence E. Thorp, University of 
Pennsylvania 

April 14—Pan American Day 

April 15—Eastern Pa. Industrial 
Conference, STC, Millersville 

April 15—-Geography Club of Western 
Pa., Frick School Auditorium, 
Pittsburgh. G. E. Harding, STC, 
California, President 

April 21-22—Northeastern Convention 
District, Scranton 





Arts 





March, 1939 


April 22—Western Pa. Industrial Arts 
Conference, STC, California 
April 29—Pennsylvania Commercial 
Contest, Class A, STC, Blooms. 
burg. W. C. Forney, Director, 
Business Education 

April 29-30—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, 12th Annual 
State Contest, Norristown 

May 2-6—Eastern District Convention, 

American Assn. for Health, Phys- 

ical Education and Recreation, New 

York City. Headquarters, Hotel 

Pennsylvania. Elizabeth McHose, 

Publicity, Sr. H. S., Reading 

5-6—Pennsylvania Home Eco- 

nomic Assn., Harrisburg. Head- 

quarters: Penn-Harris Hotel 

May 6—Pennsylvania Commercial Con- 
test, Class B, STC, Bloomsburg. 
W. C. Forney, Director, Business 
Education 

May 11-13—Pa. School Music Assn. 
All-State Band Festival, Lancaster. 
Cyrus D. Thompson, President, 
Hollidaysburg 

May 12-13—Pennsylvania Business Ed- 
ucators Assn., Sr. H. S., Reading. 
Clarence G. Enterline, Program 
Chairman, Sr. H. S., Reading 

July 2-6—National Education Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Willard 
E. Givens, Secretary, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., Washington, D. C. 

August 6-11—World Federation of 
Education Assns., Rio de Janeiro, 
South America, Uel W. Lamkin, 
Secretary-General, 1201-16th St., 
Washington, D. C. 

September 29-30—Southern Conven- 
tion District, Lebanon 

October 4-5—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

October 5-6—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 6-7—Pennsylvania Conference 
for Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Harrisburg 

October 12-14—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 19-20—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Erie 

October 20—Bucknell Conference on 


May 


Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 

October 20—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 20-21 — Eastern Convention 


District, Pottsville 

October 26-28—Pa. Branch, Dept. of 
Secondary School Principals, NEA, 
Harrisburg 

November 30-December 1— National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
New York City, Eleanor Boykin, 
Secretary, 246 Waverly Place, N. 
, Pe we 

December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 
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AT LAST! Practical 
Usable SHOP BOOKS 


Here is a group of shop books, each of which serves 
as a practical introduction to the subject it covers. 
Gives information, problems and technical infor- 
mation. 


General Shop 
Woodworking 
72c 


General Draft- 
ing $1.00 
Fryklund-Kepler 


General Shop 
Electricity 60c 
Dragoo-Dragoo 


Gas and A. C. 
Arc Welding 
and Cutting 

72¢c 


Jennings 





* : Write for further 
information 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 











VACATION AND PERMANENT 
POSITIONS 
for 
Superintendents and Teachers 
Write Full Qualifications 
T. G. NICHOLS 
City Bank Building, Kansas City, Missouri 








National Assn. of Audubon 


Societies 
HE National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies, 1006 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. C., again offers membership priv- 
ileges to boys and girls of school age. 


Groups of at least ten children each | 


may form Junior Audubon Clubs. 
Every member receives an attractive 
bird button and six four-page leaflets 
with color plate and outline drawing to 
be filled in. 

All clubs get News on the Wing, the 

Junior Audubon Clubs’ own newspaper. 
In addition, clubs of twenty-five or 
more members receive during the 
school year, a free subscription to Bird- 
Lore, the official bi-monthly publication 
of the Association. Membership in the 
Junior Audubon Clubs costs each child 
only ten cents a year. 
_ Teachers and leaders may obtain 
from the Association educational pam- 
phlets, charts, books, slides, and motion 
pictures dealing with birds and ani- 
mals and the conservation of our coun- 
try’s natural resources. Price lists will 
be sent on request. 





CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, Philadel- 
phia, moved into its new home at 
Ogontz and Olney Avenues on Feb- 
tuary 1. Eight hundred fifty new pupils 
from all parts of the city and 1,250 
transferred students were registered. 
Central’s new home is its fourth since 
it was founded 100 years ago. The 
school is strictly academic. 


Fryklund-LaBerge | 





71-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Pennypacker 1223-1224 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Reliable, Selec tive Service for School Officials and Teachers 
Consultants for Leading Schools and Colleges 


Walnut and Juniper Streets 


M. A. Bryant, Pres. 











C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 
Candidates carefully selected. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
202 WALNUT STREET 


No charge to school officials. 


HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 


Early registration advisable. 
































633 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 








| THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Service free to Schools—Economical for Teachers 


Personal, discriminating service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 




















Established 1880 59th Year 


You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 North Seventh Street Allentown, Penna. 
OVER HALF A CENTURY OF SERVICE AT THE SAME ADDRESS 
** Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


Isn’t your 











NATION-WIDE 


us for folder. 


TEACHER’S AGENCY 


1530 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Phone Rittenhouse 6223 


23rd Year—We have helped thousands of teachers to secure better positions. 
Let us help you. Our methodsare strictly Professional and Ethical. We place 
teachers in many of the best Schools and Colleges of the U.S. Call or write 
No charge to school officials. 














Opportunity for profit and service 
open to principals and _ teachers. 
New work under auspices of Na- 
tional Parent-Child Ass’n. Per- 
manent positions for executive type. 
Write Box 535, Greensburg, Pa. for 
interview. 














“SIZE,” writes Walter A. Jessup, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, 
in its Thirty-third Annual Report, “is 
not the essential element of distinction 
or permanence” in American colleges 
and universities. ‘Many of our best 
institutions of higher education are 
small, if valued by every measure ex- 
cept excellence.” The true measures, 
Dr. Jessup maintains, are stability, per- 
manence, and public respect, and with 
these qualities size has little to do. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Summer School will offer a program of 
courses in Higher Education during its 
1939 session, June 26-August 8. Presi- 
dent Raymond A. Kent of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville will offer two 
courses on Principles and Practices of 
Higher Education. R. D. Matthews, 
assistant professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will offer a 
course in Personnel Administration in 
Higher Education. 


Seeking a Position? 


We offer a trustworthy service to suc- 
cessful teachers planning advance- 
ment, and to beginning teachers who 
are seeking positions. Our place- 
ments are made in public, private 
schools, and colleges throughout the 
> East and South. Write us about 
: yourself. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 











Forensic League Program 


HE Pennsylvania Forensic and Mu- 
T sic League will inaugurate its twelfth 
season in March and April, with inter- 
high school competition in 47 music 
and seven speech events. The program 
begins in more than 60 county contests, 
progresses in nine district meets, and 
culminates at Norristown, April 28 and 
29. Previous State contests have been 
held at Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Phila- 
delphia, Altoona, Sunbury, Johnstown, 
Oil City, Pottsville, and Grove City. 
The 1939 state finals will feature a 
drum solo clinic, sight reading for or- 
chestras, and a group discussion contest. 

Address all communications to 
C. Stanton Belfour, executive secretary, 
University of Pittsburgh. 





STATE TEACHERS 


COLLEGES 
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MARY tt AN O 


SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


én 





College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............ Francis B. Haas 
ee ere. Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ....... Robert M. Steele 
NN oi ce csenk eo Industrial Arts and Home Economics .......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
I oh as eee RNS. aia Sek teat eae yale ser wee Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ........ NN so es cere anced eantdanuin T. T. Allen 
a rer ere: fe, TE ETT POT OCTETS Carmon Ross 
MamhAvAN, cso ca Ses Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ....... Samuel Fausold 


ee, TT re Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 

Lock Haven Health Education John G. Flowers 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Joseph F. Noonan 
Millersville .......... Library—Industrial Arts .................... Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ......../ Adult, Business, Cooperative Education Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock Health Education Charles S. Miller 


West Chester Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 


Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 
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» ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





